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For The New-Yorker. 
LAST HOURS OF A YOUNG POETESS. 


* Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert, whence arire 
But weeds of dark laxurinnce—tares of haste, 
Kank at the core, but tempting to the eyes ;— 
Flowers, whose wild odors breathe but agonies ;-— 
And trees, whose gums are poison! Such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps, as Passion Gi 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit, forbidden to our wants.’ 


Turow up the window! that the earnest eyes 
Of the young devotee at Nature's shrine 
May catch a last glimpse of the breathing world 
From which she is removing. 
Men will say 
This is an early death; and they will write 
The record of her few and changeful years 
With wonder on the marble, and then turn 
Away with thoughtful brows from the green sod, 
Yet pass to daily business; for the griefs 
That press on seliish spirits may not turn 
Their steps aside from the worn paths of life, 
Or bear upon the mem'ry, when the quick 
And burried tide of daily care sweeps by. 
Yet when they speak of that lost one, 't will be 
With tones of passionate marvel ; for they watched 
Her bright career, as ye would watch a star 
Of dazzling brilliancy, and mourn,to see 
Its glory quenched, and wonder, while ye mourned, 
How the thick pall of darkness could be thrown 
O'er such a radiant thing. 
Is this the end 
Of all thy glorious visions, young Estella ? 
Hath thy last hour drawn on?—And will thy life 
Pass by as quickly as the perfumed breath 
Of some fair flower upon the zephyr’s wings ?!— 
And will they lay thee in the quiet grave, 
And never know how fervently thy heart 
Panted for its repose ! 
Oh, let the peace 
Of this sweet hour be hers!—Let her gaze forth 
Now on the face of Nature for the Inst, 
While the bright sunbeam trembles in the air 
Of the meck coming twilight! It will soothe 
Her spirit in a spell, and waken up 
Impassioned thoughts, and kindle burning dreams, 
And call back glorious visions. 
Marvel not 
To see her color pass, and view the tears 
Fast gathering to her eyes!—May she not bend 
Once—once in weakness at the fearful shrine 
Of Mem'ry, when the glory of the Past 
Is gone for ever? 
Gaze not on her now! 
Her spirit is a delicate instrument, 
Nor can ye know its measure. 
How unlike, 
That wearied one, to the bright, gifted girl 
Who knelt, a worshiper, at the deep shrine 
Of Poetry, and ‘midst the fairest things 
Pined for lone solitude—to read the clouds, 
With none to watch her, and dream pleasant things 
Of after life, and rend in every flower 
The mysteries of Nature, and behold 
In every star the herald and the sign 
Of Immortality, till she almost shrank 
To feel the secret and expanding might 
Of her own mind; and thus, amid the flowers 
Of a glad home, grew beautiful. Away 
With praises upon Time !—with hollow tones 
That teil the blessedness of after years! 
They take the fregrance from the soul; they rob 
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Life of its gloss—its poetry—its charm, 
Till the heart sickens, and the mental wing 
Droops wearily. 

And thus it was with her— 
The gifted and the lovely! Ob, how much 
The world will envy those whose hearts are filled 
With secret and unchanging grief, if Fame 
Or outward splendor gilds them! Who among 
The throngs that sang thy praises, young Estelle! 
Or crowned thy brow with laurels, ever recked 
That, wearier of thy chaplet than the slave 
May be with daily toil, thy hand would cast 
The laurel by with loathing, but the pride 
Of woman's heart withheld thee ? 

Oh, how praise 

Falls on the sorrowing mind !—how cold the voice 


" Of Flattery, when the spirit is bowed down 


Before its mockery, and the heart is sad !— 
Praise for the gift of genius—for the grace 
Of outward form, when the soul pines to hear 
One kindly tone and true! 
What bitter jest 

It maketh of th’ enthusiast—to whom 
One star alone can shine, one voice be heard 
In tones of blesstdness—to know that crowds 
Of Earth’s light-hearted ones are treasuring up, 
Against their day of sorrow, the deep words 
Of wretchedness and misery which burst 
From an o'erburdened spirit, and that minds 
Which may not rise to heaven on the wings 
Of an inspiring fancy, yet can list 
With raptured ear to the ethereal dreams 
Of a high-soaring genius! 

For this end 


Didst thou seek Fame, Estelle ?—And hast thou breathed 


The atmosphere of poetry, till life, 

With its dull toils, grew wearisome and lone? 
_ *. . 7 * * 

Her brow grows quickly pale, and murmured words, 

That not in life dwelt on that gentle lip, 

Are spoken in the recklessness of death. 

They tell of early dreams ;—of cherished hopes, 

Which faded into bitterness, cre Fame 

Became the spirit's idol ;—of lost tones 

Of music, and of well-remembered words, 


Which thrill on mem'ry yet. 
Again it comes, 


That half-reproachful voice that she hath spent 
Her life at Passion’s shrine, and, patient, there 
Hath sacrificed and offered incense to 
An absent idol, that she might not see, 
Even in death. And yet once more the strength 
Of a high soul sustains her ;—in that hour 
She triumphs in her fame, that he may hear 
Mer name with honor, when the dark shades fall 
Around her, and she sleeps in still repose. 
If some faint tone should reach him, at the last, 
Of her devotedness, he may not spurn 
The mem'ry from him; but his pulse may thrill 
To think of her—the fervent-hearted girl— 
Who turned from flattering tones, and idly cast 
The treasures of her spirit on the wind, 
And found no answering voice. 
Then prayed for death, 
Since life's sweet spells had vanished, and her hopes 
Had melted in thin air; and laying down 
Her head upon her pillow, sought her rest, 


And thought to meet him in the land of dreams. 
Locy Hoorrr. 
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Translated for The New-Yorker. 
THE LEPER OF THE CITY OF AOSTE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF COMPTE XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


“Ah! little think the gay, licantious proud, 
Whom pleasure, er, and affluence surround— 
Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many pine '!—how mary drink the cup 
Of baleful grief!—how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind!” 
Thomson's Seasons. 


Tne northern quarter of the city of Aoste is almost entirely 
deserted, and, indeed, seems never to have been thickly in- 
habited. There the eye embraces the lifeless prospect of a 
| wide extent of ploughed fields and meadows, bounded on the 
| one side by the hoary ramparts which the Romans raised 
| with such Herculean labor for the defence of the city, and 
on the other by a few solitary garden walls. Yet this for- 
; Saken spot is possessed of a peculiar spell to stay the steps 
of the traveler, Near the city gate stand the ivied ruins of 
| an ancient fortress, in which (if we may believe the voice of 
' popular tradition) the Count René de Chalons, driven by the 
' furious impulse of jealousy, left to perish of hunger, in the 
| fifteenth century, the Princess Marie de Bragance, his un- 
| fortunate spouse ; hence the name ‘ Bramafan,’ (the cry of 








hunger) which the peasantry have bestowed on this disman- 
i tled relic of the dark ages. This anecdote, the authenticity 
| of which may, however, be questioned, renders these massive 
| ruins interesting to those who believe in its truth. 
| Farther still, at the distance of some hundred feet, stands 
‘a square tower, leaning against an old gray wall constructed 
| of the blocks of granite which formerly adorned its summit. 
It is called ‘ The Tower of Terror,’ as the common people 
| believe it to be tenanted by ghosts, the aged crones of the 
|, city of Aoste well remembering to have seen issue from its 
| sombre portal on gloomy evenings, a tall, pale lady, bearing 
| a lamp. 
|| About fifteen years ago this solitary tower was repaired by 
| the order of Government and inclosed with a fence, to lodge 
a Leper, and thus separate him from the rest ‘@f mankind, 
leaving him, however, the scanty enjoyments which his 
miserable situation permitted. To the Hospital of St. 
Maurice was confided his means of subsistence, and he re- 
, ceived from charitable hands, on his entry into his sorrowful 
, abode, a few articles of furniture, with the necessary imple- 
ments for cultivating a garden. It was there that a very 
| miserable human being existed for many long years, seeing 
'no one but the priest who came from time to time to ad- 
minister to him the consolations of religion, and the man 
| who brought him his weekly allowance of provisions from 
|| the Hospital. During the war of the Alps, in the year 1797, 
| an officer quartered in tke city of Aoste passing by chance 
| the Leper’s garden, and finding the door half open, was in- 
|| cited by curiosity to enter. He discovered a man simply 
dressed leaning against a tree, and absorbed in the pro- 
, foundest meditation. Disturbed by the noise the officer 
| made on entering, the hermit, without turning to examine 
| his visiter, sadly exclaimed— 
| “ Who is there ?—what would you with me?” 
|| “Pardon a stranger,” answered the soldier, “ whom the 
agreeable aspect of your garden may have incited to commit 
| an indiscretion, but who is far from wishing to disturb your 
repose.”” 
| “ Approach not,” sadly answered the inhabitant of the 
| Tower, with a wave of his hand; “ approach not! you are 
|im presence of a miserable being, attacked with the loath- 
some leprosy ! "’ 

“ Whatever be your misfortune,” replied the Traveler, “ I 
will not depart.—I have never fled from the unfortunate. If, 
however, my presence be importunate, I will retire.” 

“ Welcome!” said the Leper, suddenly turning round; 
—_ remain if you dare, after having looked me in tho 
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The soldier remained for some moments motionless with || ro know the name | rece oud from my father, or that which || 
fear and astonishment at the sight of the stricken wretch | Religion gave me on the day of my baptism. Iam the Leper— | My heart, oppressed, believes thet perlaps there exists a 
before him, whom the leprosy had entirely disfigured.— | the only title I possess to claim the benevolence of man. My | !and far remote, where, im some epoch of the Future, I shall 
“TI will willingly remain,” said he, “ if the visit of one whom | real name must remain eternally unknown, 
chance led here, but whom a lively interest retains, will be | } 


agreeable. ve 

Tue Lerer. Interest! I never excited but pity! 

Tue Trave er. I should feel happy, could I afford you | 
a little consolation. 


fellow creatures, and hear the sound of the huraan voice, which 


seems to have fled from me for ever. 

Trav. Permit me, then, to converse with you for a few 
minutes, and visit your solitary dwelling. 

Ler. Willingly, if you wish it. (So saying, the Leper 
covered his head with a large straw hat, whose broad brim 
concealed completely his countenance.) Follow, added he, 
this walk. At the end, you will find a small parterre, which | 


I have laid out myself, and where I have cultivated a few || tween our ideas than you are aware of. 


flowers of the rarer kinds. I procured the grains of all those 
which grow naturally on the’ Alps, and have endeavored by | 
cultivation to enrich and embellish them. 

Trav. The most of them are entire strangers to me. I 
have met with but few of them before. 

Lepr. Remark this dwarfish rose-bush—it is the thornless 
rose, and grows but on the summits of the highest Alps; but | 
it has already lost its chief characteristic, for it shoots forth | 
thorns in proportion as it is cultivated and propagated. 

Trav. It ought to be chosen as the emblem of ingratitude. 

Lepr. If any of its roses please, you may cull them without | 
fear, and will incur no danger in taking them with you. I 
sowed them—I have watched them, but never have tenched | 


Tae. Why so? } 
Ler. I dread to infect them! and then dare not offer them. | 
Trav. For whom do you destine them? 

Ler. The persons who bring me my provisions from the 
Hospital do not fear to twine them into Louquets. Some- | 
times, also, the children from the city enter my garden. I 
then mount to the lattice of my tower, fearing to scare them 
away or infect their innocent years. I mark them ut play 
from my window: they steal a few of my flowers, and when 
they depart, they lift their pure eyes timidly to my retreat.— 
“Good bye, Leper!” they murmur—and that gladdens my 
heart a little. 

Trav. Your skill has indeed brought together a multitude 
of plants, widely different in their properties; there are vines | 
and fruit-trees of many species. 

Ler. The trees are yet very young: 


I planted them my- | 
self, with this vine, which I have taught to curl round the 
sides of this old wall, which is of sufficient breadth to serve 
asaterrace. It is my favorite haunt, the place of my evening 
walk. Ascend by these projecting stones—a stair of which 
I am myself the architect. Keep close to the wall. 

Trav. Charming spot! how meet for the meditations of 
a hermit! 

Ler. [love it much. From this sheltered nook, through 
the clustering vine leaves I catch a glimpse of the valley 
beneath, and see the laborers at work in the fields. I be- 
hold every thing that passes in the meadows, but am myself 
unseen. 

Trav. I cannot but admire your delightful solitude: one | 





is almost in the city, and yet might believe he were in the | 


midst of a desert. 

Ler. Solitude may not always be found in the desert: amid 
hoary precirices or in the wilderness woods, the miserable are 
every where alone. 

Trav. What chain of events first led you to this solitary 
spot? Were you born where you have so long dwelt in lone- 
liness? 

Ler. I was born on the shores of the ocean, in the princi- 
pality of Oneille, and I have dwelt bere but fifteen years.— 

As for my story, it is one long, uninterrupted calamity. 

Trav. Have you always dwelt alone? 

Ler. My parents I lost in my infancy; a sister, my last 
earthly relation, died two years since. I never had a friend! 

Trav. Unfortunate being! 
Ler. Such are the decrees of God! 
Trav. May I, without indiscretion, ask your name? 


| 


|| never afiorded me an hour of real enjoyment! 


| 
| 








Ler. Ah, my name is terrible! Iam called the Leper! 


| of repose? 


Trav. Did the sister you have mentioned live with you 


here? | 


Ler. We lived together in this solitary spot for more than | 


it gives birth in my opirit toa flatte ‘ring sentiment ‘of Hope. 


taste of that joy for which I sigh 


presents to me as possible. 


,ard which a secret impulse 


Trav. With a soul so ardent, it must have cost you many 


efforts to resign yourself to your fate, and not abandon your- 


five years. As unfortunate as myself, she partook of my pains, || self to despair. 


|| and I endeavored to console hers as far as lay in my power; | 


Ler. To me it is indeed a great consolation to behold my 


but she died, and left me in double loneliness. 


|, have been always resigned to my fate. 


Ler. I would deceive you in leading you to believe that I 
[ have not yet reached 


Trav. What are your occupations in so profound a state || that state of self-denial which some anchorets profess to have 


Ler. A detail of the occupations of a bermit must appear | 
monotonous to a man of the world, who places his happiness | 
in the activity of social intercourse. 

Trav. Ah! how little do you know that world, which has 
I am often 
solitary from choice, and there exists a greater analogy be- | 
However, I confess. 
my soul recoils from an eternal solitude. I can hardly con- 


ceive such a state of existence. 


Ler. ‘“‘ He who cherisheth his cell, therein shall find 
peace!" sayeth the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ;’ and I be- 
gin to feel the truth of these consoling words. The feeling 
of solitude is also softened by labor. The working man is, 
never completely miserable, of which truth I am myself a 
living example. During the summer season, the cultiva- 


tion of my garden is occupation enough for me. During the 


| winter, I spin wool to procure me clothing; every day L cook 


my food from the provisions sent me from the Hospital; and 
prayer fills up the intervals of labor, till the year glides away 
and appears short even to me. 
Tray. 
Ler. Evils and sorrows cause the hours to appear long; 
but years flee away with equal rapidity. 


It surely must appear an age to you. 


There exists even 
in the last term of misfortune an enjoyment which the gene- 
rality of men can never know, and which will appear to you 
singular: it is that of breathing and existing. I pass whole 
days, during the fine season, motionless on the rampart, to 
inhale the breeze from the mountains and feed my soul on 
the beauties of Nature. 
undefined. 


All my ideas are then vague and 
Sorrow reposes in my bosom without oppressing 
it; my looks wander o'er the beautiful champaign, on the 
rocks that surround us. These different views are so strongly 
impressed on the memory, that they constitute, if [ may so say, 


a part of myself; and each site has become a friend, whom I 


| meet with renewed pleasure each successive day. 


Trav. I have often felt something like this, when sorrow 
weighed heavy on my soul—when I found not in the heart of 
; man what mine desired—that the aspect of nature and in- 
I take to my 
affections the trees and the rocks, and it seems as if all the 
| beings of creation are friends which God hath bequeathed me. 


animate things had a charm to console me. 


Ler. You encourage me in turn to explain what passes in 
my soul. Deeply and truly do I love the objecta which are, | 
as I may say, the companions of my life, that I daily behold. 


| Every evening, before retiring to my tower, [ come forth to 


salute the glaciers of the Ruitorts, the sumbre woods of | 
Mount St. Bernard, and the fantastic points by which the 


|| Valley of the Rhéme is crowned. Although the power of 


God be as visible in the creation of an emmet as in that of a 
universe, the sublime spectacle of the mountains imposes on 
my senses ina supremer degree. I cannot contemplate those 
enormous masses of granite, covered with everlasting snows, 


without being seized with a religious wonder; but in the vast 


| picture which surrounds me, I have some favorite sites which | 
| I love in preference to the rest. 


Of this number is the Her- | 
mitage, which yonder, on high, crowns the summit of the 
Mountain of Charvensod. Isolated in the bosom of the 
woods, it receives the latest rays of the departing sun.— 
Although I have never paid it a visit, i feel a singular 
pleasure in contemplating it. When day dies, seated in my | 
garden, I fix my looks on that solitary hermitage, and there | 
my imagination reposes its dove-like wings. It has become | 
to me a kind of property. It seems to me as if a dreamy 
remembrance whispers me that there I must have dwelt in 
happier days whose memory is fixed in my soul. More 


than all, I love to contemplate the far-away mountains which 
melt into the heaven of distance. Like the Future Distance, 


| attained, 


| portion as mine is the more miserable. 


‘course of the moon; when it begins to grow, 


This complete sacrifice of all human affections is 
not yet accomplished. My life passes in continual strife, 
and the pewerful suecors of Religion herself are not always 
capable of repressing the flights of Imagination, which fre- 
quently drag me on into an ocean of chimeric desires that 
lead me back to that world of which I have no idea, and 
whose fantastic picture is ever present to torment me. 


Trav. Could you read my soul, and thus view the world 
in the light in which I have beheld it, all your desires, all 
your regrets, would vanish in an instant. 

Ler. In vain have books instructed me of the perversity of 
men and of the misfortunes inseparable from humanity ; my 
heart refuses to listen to them. Imagination ever conjures 
up before my mental eye societies of sincere and virtuous 
friends—of well-matured couples whom Health, Youth and 
I fancy 1 behold 
them wandering hand in hand through groves more fresh 
lighted by 
a more brilliant sun than that which illumines my pale ex- 


Fortune united, encircle with happiness. 
and creea than those which lend me their shade, 


istence, and their lot seems the more worthy of envy in pro- 
At the beginning of 
spring, when the breeze of Piedmont breathes overour valley, 
I feel my frame penetrated with its vivifying heat, and I 
tremble with an undefined emotion. I feel an inexpheable 
desire—a confused sentiment of an immense felicity, which I 
am capable of enjoying, but from which I am excluded for 
ever. Then I flee to my ceil, or wander through the fields 
to breathe more at case, shunning to meet those same men 
whom my heart glows to encounter, and from the hill-top, 
hid among the bnars like a beast of prey, my wandering looks 
float to the city of Aoste. I behold from afar its happy in- 
habitants, hardly conscious of my existence; sighing I stretch 
forth my arms to embrace them, and demand at their hands 
my share of human enjoyment. In my traneport—shall I 
avew my weakness !—I have sometimes clasped in my arms 
the trees of the forest, praying God to animate them with his 
breath, and give me a triend at lencth; but the trees are mute; 
their cold bark repulses me; it bath nought in common with 
my heart, which palpitates and burns. Worn with fatigue, 
weary of existence, | drag myself once more to my cell, open 
my soul, and expose its torments to God; and prayer, like a 
dew-fall, tranquilizes my soul for a time. 


Trav. Thus, poor unfortunate! you suffer at once all the 
torments of soul and body! 

Ler. These last are not the most insufferable. 

Tay. They allow you, then, at times, a little respite. 

Luv. Every month they augment or diminish with the 
I generally 
suffer more; then my disease diminishes, and seems to 
change its nature; my shin whitens and becomes parched, 
and I hardly feel its pressure for a time; but it would at all 
times be bearable, were it not for the fearful want of sleep 
which it occasions. 

Trav. What! and does even sleep abandon you? 

Ler. Ab! Sir, the wantof sleep! the wantot sleep t—yon 
ennnot conceive how dreary and long seems the night which 
a miserable wretch passes without closing his eyes—all his 
thoughts turned on his fearful situation—on bis furare—his 
hopeless future. No! no! none can comprehend my sufler- 
ings. My anxiety increases in proportion as the night ad- 
vances, and when it is nearly spent, my agitation is such that 
I hardly know what shall become of me. My thoughts swerve 


ina horrible confusion. {am oppressed with an extraordinary 


| feeling, which I never experience but in such moments as these. 
| Sometimes it seems as if a resistless force dragged me down 
‘into a bottomless gulf, and dark spots swim before my eyes 


while | examine them. Approaching, they swell into moun- 


tains and crush me under their weight. At other times, I 
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behold clouds rising around me out of the earth, like bursting || Ler. But at least I was not altogether lonely there; my 
billows threatening to swallow me; and when I would rise to}} sister's presence shed a golden atmosphere around my par- 
shake off these horrible phantoms, I feel myself withheld by | taken loneliness. I heard the sound of her steps in my 
invisible ties, which deprive me of my strength. You will solitude. When I returned at dawn ef day to pray to God 
doubtless believe that all this is a nightmare dream. But | under the trees, the gate of the Tower gently opened, and the 
no! I am confident that Iam then awake. The same squalid || voice of my sister mingled insensibly with mine. Atevening, 
objects pass unceasingly before me, creating a sensation of | when I watered my garden, she would walk in the purple 
horror which surpasses all my other woes. || flush of the declining sun on the same spot where we are 

Trav. It is possible that you are then seized with an ac- | now seated, and I saw her shadow pass and repass over my 
cess of fever—shat, without doubt, is the origin of these || flowers. Even when I beheld her not, every where I found 
hideous phantoms of delirium. some traces of her presence. Now, in my walks I never 

Ler. You think they are caused by fever. Ab! how/|| meet with a faded flower or a withered branch dropt by her 
earnestly I hope you may have judged aright! I feared till | in passing. Iam alone! all, all alone! There is no longer 
now that these visions might be the forerunners of madness, | either life or movement around my dwelling, and the little 
and I avow that disquieted me to a fearful degree. God | path which led to her favorite bower is already buried under 
grant they may be but the effects of fever. , the long grass sighing in the mountain breeze. When I en- 

Trav. You interest me deeply. I acknowledge that till | tered my chamber, I was sometimes agreeably surprised to 








now I could never have dreamed of a situation bearing the find vases of new flowers, or some choice fruit which she had | 


merest resemblance to yours. I think it must have been | nurtured for me herself. I dared not render her the like 
less sad, however, when your sister was in life. | favors; I had even begged her not to enter my room in my 
Ler. God alone knows the treasure I lost in losing my i absence ; but who can circumscribe a sister’s love ? A single 


—_—_ 
be immediately drowned. Some soldiers, accompanied by 
a crowd from the city, proceeded instantly to my dwelling to 
put in execution this cruel order. They passed arope around 
its neck in my presence, and dragged it with them. When 
it reached the garden door, I could not forbear looking on it 
for the last time. Itturned a wistful eye toward me, in quest 
of that protection which I could not afford it. They had 
been ordered to drown it in the Doire; but the rabble who 
waited for it without stoned it to death. I heard its cries 
and entered my tower more dead than alive; my trembling 
knees could hardly sustain my weight. I tossed myself on 
my bed in a state of mind impossible to describe. My grief hin- 
dered me from perceiving any thing in this just though severe 
order but the most barbarouscruelty, and although blushat the 
feelings which then animated me, I cannot even now think 
coolly on their brute-heartedness. The greater part of the 
same day I passed in the wildest agitation. It was the last 
living thing that loved me which they had torn from my grasp, 
and this last blow had redpened all the wounds of my heart. 

Such was my state of mind when the same day toward 
sunset I sat myself down on this same stone on which we 





sister! but do you not dread to be thus in so close a contact | example will give you an idea of her tenderness: one dreary 
with me? Sit down on this stone. I will place myse'f behind || night, I walked with hurried strides in my cell, tormented 
the foliage, and we will converse withuut seeing each other. || with excrutiating paine. At midnight, having seated myself 

Trav Why so? No—do not leave me! Sit down here | for a moment's repose, I heard a slight, rustling noise at my | 
by my side. (In pronouncing these words, the Traveler made | cell-door. I approached—judge of my astonishment! I 
an involuntary movement to seize the hand of the Leper, who | listened! It was my sister, whe was praying to God without | 
speedily withdrew it.) | on the cold flags before my door. She had heard my moan- | 

Ler. Imprudent stranger!—would you seize my hand? | ings. Her tenderness made her fear to disturb me—but she | 
there is death in the touch! | had come to be within reach to succor me at need! I heard | 


are now seated. I had reflected for some time on my weary 


\| fate, when below, under yon two ash trees that terminate the 


hedge, I caught a glimpse of a young coupie but lately mar- 
ried. They advanced band in hand along the sheepwalk 
across the dow, and | d close by me. That delicious 
tranquility which certain happiness inspires was mirrored in 
their happy countenances; they wandered slowly among the 
flowers, their arms interlaced. Suddenly I perceived them 
halt; the young wife bent her head on the bosom of her 





Trav. I would have pressed it affectionately to my heart. || her recite, in a low soft voice, the miserere. I knelt on the youthful husband, who locked her with transport in his arms. 


Ler. It would have been the first time that such a favor 


| other side ef the door, and, without interrupting her, I men- 


I felt my heart beat and stop as if forever. Shall I own my 


had been accorded me. My hand was never pressed by a | tally repeated her words. My eyes were full of tears: who! feelings in that trying moment? Envy glided for the first 


human being. 


| would not have been touched with so profound an affection ? 


'| time into my bosom. Never before had the reality of sublu- 


Cray. What! except the sister you have mentioned, you | When I thought her prayer was ended, ‘‘ Adieu, my sister,” || nary happiness been so forcibly presented to my aching eyes. 


never have been cherished by any of your fellow creatures ? 


\, I said, in a low voice—“ adieu! Retire—I feela little relief. 


I followed them with my looks to the end of the meadow, and 


Ler. Fetlow creatures! happily for humanity, I have no | May God bless and recumpense you for your piety!” She || was about to lose sight of them among the trees, when sud- 


longer my likeness op earth ! 

Trav. You make me shudder! 

Ler. Pardon me, compassionate stranger! you know the 
unhappy love to talk of their misfortunes. 

Trav. Speak! speak! interesting being! you have men- 


tioned that a sister lived formerly with you here, and assisted 2 ‘ 
y f tethergy which hindered me from feeling the depth of my || their garments—the radiant group seemed surrounded with 


you to surport your sufferings. 


| 
Ler. She formed the last link that bound me to the rest of 


mankind. It pleased God to sever that also, and leave me 
isolated and lone in the midst of the world. Her soul was 
worthy of the heaven which now possesses it. Her example 
sustained me agatnst the prostration of all my faculties whici: 
often overwhelms me since her death. We lived not, how- 


ever, on those delicious terms of intimacy which I have | 


dreamed of, and which ought to unite the unhappy. The 


nature of our disease yrecluded so sweet a consolation.— | 


Even when we approached in prayer the throne of the Al- 
mighty, we reciprocally shunned looking in each other's 
faces, through fear that the sight might trouble our medita- 
tions. Our looks dared only unite themselves in heaven.— 
After prayers, my sister generally retired to ber cell, or under 
those walnut trees which terminate the garden. Thus we 
lived almost alwnye apart. 

Trav. But why did you impose on yourselves so hard a 
restriction ? 

Ler. When my sister was attacked by the contagious 


‘retired in silence, and doubtless her prayer was granted, for 
I sunk for some hours into a peaceful sleep. 


| Trav. How sad must have seemed the days that followed 
| your sister's death! 
Ler. For a length of time I was plunged into a kind of 


| misfortune. When at length, however, my thoughts settled 


| into a comparative calm, and I scanned my desolate situation, | 


Reason almost abandoned me. These hours will remain for- 
lever doubly sorrowful in my memory, for they recall to me 


| the heaviest of my misfortunes with thecrime which they al-| 


/ most occasioned. 





Trav. A crime! I cannot believe you capable of « it- | 
ting acrime! | 


| period of my life, 1 feel that I must lose a great part of your 
| esteem; but 1 woald not paint myself in colors more favor- 
| able than really belong to me. T’erhaps you will pity in con-| 
|demning my conduct. Already, in some vague access of me- | 
| lancholy, the idea of voluntarily quitting existence had pre- 
| sented itself to my frenzied spirt. The fear of God, however, | 
| gave me strength to repel the insinuations of the Tempter, 
when an occurrence the most simple and the least formed, to, 
| all appearances, to trouble my repose, had almost compro-| 
| mised my spiritual weal for eternity; I had just been stricken | 


Ler. It is, however, but too true; and in describing this | 


|| den shouts of gladness rang in my ear. It was qheir united 
families who had walked forth to meet them. Grey-headed 
sires, fair girls, and beautiful innocent children, surrounded 
them with a circle of felicity. I heard the confused murmur 
of their joy. I beheld amid the foliage the brilliant colors of 
a vernal incense-cloud of gladness. I could not bear to con- 
template such a heavenly sight. The torments of bell ‘had 
entered my soul, and I ceuld gaze no longer. I plunged into 
my cell—great God, how dreary, deserted and fearful did it 
seem. “It is here, then,” said I, “‘ that my habitation is 
|| fixed for ever!—it is here where, dragging out a deplorable 
existence, I must await the slow termination of my days of 
probation. The Eternal has poured forth from the urns of 
felicity torrents of happiness on all thatbreathes the breath of * 
life, and I, { alone am deprived of the affectionate aid of 
friends, relations and society. What a lamentable fate!” 
Filled with such sad thoughts I forgot that there is a con- 
soling Benefactor—I forgot myself. ‘‘ Why did I ever be- 

| hold the eursed light of existence ?”’ I exclaimed; “ why to 
me alone is Nature so unjust end harsh? Like the Prodigal 
Son, I see spread before my longing eyes the patrimony of 
the great humun family, and reluctant heaven refuses me even 

a scanty share in the bountiful banquet. No! no!” I ex- 
claimed at length, in a transport of rage; “ there is not aray 


{ 








disease which hos numbered among its victims all the mem- || by a new misfortune. For some years back, a little dog | of happiness left you on earth! Die! die! long enough have 
bers of my race, and came to partake of my solitude, we had | had atteched itself to me, my sister Joved it much, and 1) YoU infected earth with your loathsome presence. Oh, that 
never seen each other before. Her fear was great on meet- | ayow that since her death the poor creature had been a real | 't would swallow me up alive, and leave not a vestige behind 


ing me for the first time. The dreod of afflicting her, the 
yet greater fear of sugmenting her malady by suffering her 


consolation to me. We owed, in all likelihood, the choice it| 
made of our dwelling as a place of refuge to its homely looks. | 


| me of my odious existence!" My insensate fury augmented 
every moment, till the desire of self-destruction seized on 


to approach me, forced me to adop: this sad manner of It had, like its master, been spurned by all the world, but || every faculty. I conceived at length the thought of setting 


living. The leprosy had only attacked her breast, and I yet 
cherished a faint hope of secing her ultimately cured. You 
remark these vestiges of a treillage which [I have long 
neglected. It was then a hedge of hops, which I trimmed 
with care, and which divided the garden into two separate, 


partings. I Jaid out on each side of this fence two narrow 


was yet @ treasure to the house of a Leper. In gratitude for 
the favor which God bad accorded us, in thus bequeathing us 
a friend, my sister named it ‘ Miracle,’ and its name, which 
formed a striking contrast with its homely look, its habitual 
gaiety had often amused our solitary hours. In spite of the 
care I took to the contrary, it often escaped, and I never 





walks, along which we might wander and converse together 
without seeing one another, or coming into immediate contact. 

Trav. One would think that Heaven took pleasure in 
poisoning the sad enjoyments which it had sv sparingly 


imagined that that could be hurtful to a living thing. How- 
ever, some of the inhabitants of the city grew alarmed, and 
believed that it might bring among them the germ of my ter- 
rible disease. They determined to carry their complaints 





left you. 


fire to my abode, and of allowing myself to be consumed with 
every object which might serve to recall me to the remem- 
brance of mankind. Agitated—furieus—I wandered a little 
way into the country, then returned and hovered in the 
shadow around my dreary dwelling. Involuntary howlings 
burst from my suffocated breast, which even startled myself 
in the dead silence of night. Full of rage, I entered once 
more, and for the last time, the cell of torture, exclaiming— 
“Wo to thee, Leper! wo to thee!"’ and, as if even inani- 
mate things conspired my ruin, I heard the echo from amid 





before the Governor, who ordered that my poor dog should 


the ruins of the Castle of Bramafan distinctly repeating— 
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Wo to thee!” I stopped short (seized by a freezing horror) |statue—a living death; nor could I behold her without | 


at the gate of the Tower, and the feeble mountain echoes re- | groaning. ; 
peated for some time after, “ Wo to thee!” '| Trav. You lost her when she was but very young! 

I seized a lamp and resolved to set fire to my dwelling. I) Ler. Her feeble and delicate constitution failed to resist 
descended to the lowest room, carrying with me dry branches ‘such a crowd of united evils. For some time previous to 


of cedar-wood. It was the room which my sister had inhabi- ‘her death, I perceived that her loss was inevitable, and such | 
ted, and I had not entered since her death. Her arm-chair | WS her sorrowful fate that I was forced to long, nay, pray | 


still stood on the same spot where she had left it when she ifor it. On beholding her languishand daily fade to a shadow, 


went forth to return no more. A cold shudder of fear ran |! marked with a fatal joy the end of hersufferings approach. | 
through my frame, on remarking her veil and other parts of Already for a month back her weakness had augmented from | 
her dress scattered through the room. The last words she hour to hour; frequent fainting fits threatened her life. One | 


had pronounced before leaving me at death shone forth as if evening, (it was at the beginning of August,) I saw her so 


written in characters of fire on the darkness of my spirit.— depressed that I would not leave her. She was seated in an | 


« will abandon thee rot in dying,” she said; “ remember I arm-chair, having been unable to suffer being confined to bed 


will be ever present in spirit in your hours of suffering and of , 
anguish.” On placing the lamp on the table, I perceived the the profoundest obscurity, we conversed for the last time on 


ribbon of a small silver cross which she had always worn on earth. My tears fell plentifully, for a cruel presentiment 


her bosom, and which she had left between the leaves of her @sitated my soul. “ Why do you weep!” she said—“ why 
Bible. I recoiled with a holy fear. The depth of the abyss #illict yourself thus? I will not leave you in dying; I will 
into which I was about to plunge yawned suddenly before my ©¥¢r be present in your hours ef sutfering.” 
opened eyes. Tremblingly I approached the Holy volume— _A few minutes afterward, she expressed a wish to be borne 
“Behold! behold,” I exclaimed, ‘‘the succor which she without the Tower to pray beneath the trees once more. It 
promised me!” As I withdrew the cross from between the was there she passed the greater part of the fine season. “I 
leaves I found a sealed letter, which my sister had left me. would die,” she said, ** while gazing on yon cloudless heaven, 
My tears, which grief had not caused to flow, burst forth in which woos me to eternal repose.” 1 did not, however, be- 
torrents, and all my evil intentions vanished in a moment. fieve that her hour was so near. I took her in my arms to 
Forbours did I pressthis preciouslettertomy heart without lift her. “Only support me!" she said: “ perhaps I shall 
the power to peruse it, till, throwing myself on my knees to be able to walk.” I led her slowly under yonder walnut 
implore divine pity, I opened it, and, sobbing, read these trees; I formed her a cushion of withered leaves which she 
lines, which shall remain eternally engraved on my heart: had herself collected into a heap, and having covered ber 
“My Brotner: I must leave you soon, bat I will not abandon you. with a veil to defend her from the humidity of the mght, I 
From the heaven to which I hope to ascend will I watch over you by sat dewn by her side; but she desired to be alone during her 
day and by night, and will pray God to endow you with courage to 
support existence with resignation until it please His holy will to re- 
unite us in the world of spirits; and then I may be permitted toshow ‘ 
you all the depth of my affection; nothing shall then hinder me from heaven. As I drew near the bower, she asked for water, 
approaching you, and nothing shall have the power to separate us Which I presented her in a cup—she bathed her lips, but 
more. [leave you the little cross which I have worn all my life. It could not dnnk. ‘I feel my end approaching,” sue said, 
has often consoled me in my sorrow, and my tears had never another 
witness. Remember, when you behold it, that my last vow in dying 
was that you might live and die a good Christian—Farewell '” 
Cherished lines! I wear them ever on my heart! I will , 
See ait Gem Gente taht Gao dal open for me I leanther head onmy bosom and recited slowly and solemaly 
the glorious gates of Heaven which my crime had almost the pathetic prayer for the dying. “ Fase to eternity.” f 
closed against meforever. Onending the perusalof these few 
lines, I swooned, overcome by all I had sutiered. A cloud 
seemed to settle around me—a golden cloud! and for some 
time I lost at once the remembrance of my sorrows an4 all 
consciousness of existence. When I recovered my senses 
the night was far advanced. In proportion as my ideas 
All 2 de a aan ee eee After a few moments’ silence, the Leperrose. “ Stranger,” 
ment was to lift my eyes to Heaven and thank God for hav- said be, “ when -geggger sod Ciesouvagement agyream thee, 
ing preserved me from the greatest of misfortunes. Never inh. — ne manny ne me Coy ov am 
had the firmament ap cette: 2 and you will not have paid him a wseless visit. 
solitary star—solitary for its brilliancy and purity—glared be- They wandered together to the garden gate. When the 
fore my window ; till morn I contemplated it with unspeaka- Officer was about to depart, he drew his glove on his right 
ble pleasure, thanking God that he had given me the power hand and said, “ You have never pressed the hand of a human 
still to contemplate its unearthly beauty, and I experienced being; gran: me the favor of greeting mine: it is that of a 
a secret consolation in thinking that one of its rays was des- friend who takes a lively interest in your fate.” The Leper 
tined for the cell of the Leper. almost staggered under the excitement which so sudden a 
I ascended to my room ina much calmer state of mind, Proposal occasioned, and, lifting his eyes and hands to heaven, 
and employed the remainder of the night in perusing the exclaimed, *‘ God of bounty! heap with thy choicest benedic- 
Book of Job, and the holy enthusiasm which it awoke in my tions this compassionate stranger.” “ Grant me yet another 
soul dissipated entirely the black ideas which had so lately [¥0F," rejoined the stranger; “ I am about to leave the City 
possessed it. I had never experienced these fearful moments of Aoste, though perbaps not for a very long period. Could 
when my sister was in life—it was now enough for me to ¥° "> with proper precaution, correspond together? A re- 
know that she hovered near. My soul grew calm, and the lation of your sutferings might console you and afford me great 
thought only of her affection consoled and encouraged me. pleasure.” The Leper reflected for a few moments and said 


last meditation, so I withdrew, yet kept in sight. I saw her 
veil lifted from ume to time, and her white hands upraised to 


turning her face towards me; “my thirst shall soon be 
quenched forever. Support me and repeat the prayer for 
the dying.”” These were the latest words she addressed me. 


sighed, *‘ my sister dear! Free thy pure soul from earth, and 
leave thy dust in my arms!’ During three hours they sup- 
ported her in the last struggle of Nature. Life's pale flame 
at length flickered—sank—and expired, as her white soul 
mounted to heaven. 

The Leper at the close of this narration covered his face 
with his hands, and grief deprived the Traveler of words.— 


Compassionate stranger! God preserve you from ever be-, ** length, “‘ Why should I still create illusions? I must || 
ing forced to dwell in utter solitude! My sister, my com- hare no other society but myse/f—no other friend but God. ' 


panion is no more’ but heaven will grant me fortitude to sup We shall meet again in Him when this mortal hath put on 
port life courageously to the end. Yea, it will grant me, I immortality. Farewell, generous stranger! farewell for 


: : s AP ip ” - | 
feel, a boon so merciful; for I pray for it daily with single-, ©"°"- The Traveler departed. The Leper closed the | that is no less exquisite than his choice of language, and mani- 


ness of heart. door and drew the bolts across it. 
Trav. Of what age was your sister when you lost her? The Leper died the ensuing spring, and was buried with 
Ler. She'was hardly twenty-five years old, but her suffer-| bis sister among the flowers he had loved so long—the sole 
ings made her appear much older. In spite of the disease to \ companions of his solitude. 
which she fell a victim, and which had altered everyfeature,; Wot 


} 
| 
' 
| 


Note —It may be necessary to state that the above tale is founded 


her countenance would stili have appeared beautiful but for | on facte—that the Leper of the City of pany existed and died 


the fearful whiteness which disfigured it. She wasa living | a ob. 


a great 
rench Literature, is more attached to this short tale 


fer some days back. I sat down by her side, and there, in | 





ESSE") 


than to his other and more lengthy productions, all bearing the same 
impress of genius, He isknown as the author of Le Lepreuz by 
many who have never heard his real name pronounced. Lamartine, 
the great French Poet, slept for months, I have heard stated, with this 
aud some oiber tales by the same author under his pillow. ta one of 
the finest and longest of his Meditations, addressed to the venerable 
Xavier De Maistre, | find the following lines, which, as they relate to 
the Leper, I translate: 
“Thy Leper lone, a stranger in the world, 

Who, when eve folds the flowers and opes the stars, 

Looks from the summit of his loneiy tower, 

With heaving bosom, on the hamlet's joy; 

But Ginding not, among its happy groups, 

Sire, or sister— cousurt bland, or mother, 

Veils with his hands his weary aching eyes, 

And begs of God his kindhest boon— the grave!” 

Paris, Oct. 1, 1839. W. F. 
| el 


From the Democratic Review. 
BRYANT'S POEMS." 

We design to express oar opinion of the merit of these Po- 
ems. To speak what we think, plainly and freely, will only 
be discharging a debt of gratitude that has been accumulat- 
ing for a long while. 

That they should have passed through four editions is some 
indication of the existence among us of a pure taste; at least, 
the author has no right to complain. He has found favor 
enough to satisly a literary vanity more inordinate than we 
take his to be. His book has been reed extensively, and 
praised as often as it was read—quoted frequently, and al- 
ways with admiration; and republished time and again in 
every magazine and newspaper from the land of the Pilgrims to 
that of the Cherokees. The more accomplished his readers, 
the keener their telish of the rich repast which he bas fur- 
nished. Yet his friends may, perhaps, compluin that while 
these manifestations of kindly feeling have been hearty, they 
have not in ail instances been intelligent; they have been 
spent on minor graces and excellences, to the neglect of 
higher traits. Would not some of his warmest admirers be 
surprised to hear his true rank? Suppose we were to com- 
dare him, not with ‘the ever-during men,’ with Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, who hold the first place, but with those just 
below them, with Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, and oth- 
ers, would it betray the want of critical segacity’ We con- 
fess it is our conviction, that, estimated according to the 
strictest rules of art, his poetry is not inferior to their best 
passoges. Without running a formal parallel, we shall en- 
deavor tv state why and in what respect we think ap, by de- 
scuibing what we conceive to be its chief charactesistics. 

There is no occasion for defining, as a preliminary task, what 
poetry is. All that we shail say may be comprehended by 
these who will read this sentence from Matthias Clacdivs, 
* [have heard from Herr Ahrens that poetry is a sort of roaring 
foam substance (Schaum werem) that must rhyme. Herr 
Ahrens, you have deceived me! My cousin suye it must not 
foom, but must be clear as a dew-drop and penetrating as o 
sigh of love.” 

Whata thorough mastery of language has the author of 
this book. Sometimes we are disposed tothink exquisite grace 
and propriety of expression his chief excellence. lt seems as 
if his whole study had been how his thoughts might be most 
beautifully uttered. Not only are words not misused, which 
would be small praise indeed, but none occur in the entire 
volume that any process of refinement can improve. Then 
precision is remarkable, unaccompanied as it is by any oes of 
elegance or force. Warmth and richness are not sacrificed 
to mere dry and meager chastity. Most writers, when they 
attempt neatness, become herd and eold; freshness and flexi 
bility is exchanged for a frigid accuracy, and their phrases, 
pethaps well adapted to a metaphysical treatise, are alto- 
gether out of place in verse. By laboring too exclusively 
after exactness, they neglect what ts of the lact importance in 
the felicitous und effective use of words, the power of associ 
ation, This is never the case with Bryant. With all bis 
nicety of expression he is ever racy, warm, sugeestive. Cer- 
tain of his pieces it is impossible to read without gliding un- 
consciously into a thousand trains of associated thought. A 
single epithet sometimes draws a veil from before a whole 
world of thought. For instance, in the ‘ Death of Sctniler,’ 
how that one term ‘the peering Chivese’ brings up all the 
peculiarities as well of Chinese life as of Chinese features. 
And, again in the Greek Boy, whom he regards as 

* 4 shoot of that old vine which made 
The nations silent in ite shade,” 


does not old Greece, in her glory and insgnificence, and vet 


| with somewhat of a solemn grandeur, move before us, a8 ina 


stately funeral procession? 

Delicacy and refinement of language are of course incom- 
patible with the least mark of turgidness. There is, there- 
tore, in Bryant no turmd pomp, no toreed strength—neove of 
the inflation of Thomson, nor of the unnatural and pompous 
splendor of Young. The same is true of his versification, tor 


fests no less of the skilfulness of an accomplished artist. It 
combines melody and freedom with great correctness. An 
ear the most perfectly attuned detects no false quantities nor 


| discordant rhythms. Lane follows line in liquid harmony. 
|| There is a mellowness and smooth flow that beguiles the mind 


by a kind of fascination, as if the ancient conception of the 
"= Poems by William Callea Bryant. Fifth Edition. Harper ond 
Brothers, New York, 1839. 
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true lyric Rad been more than realized by converting poetry N 


into music itself. Yet the versification is adapted to the sub- 


ject. In that grand ode * The Past,’ the lines seem to move | 
. . . . “J >: 
with slow and solemn step, while, in the * Song of the Stars,” | 


they dart away with the joyousness and buoyancy of youth, | 
like ‘the orbs of beauty and spheres of flame’ which dance | 
over the widening wastes of the clear blue sky. | 
Bryant possesses, however, other and higher requisites of | 
the genuine poet. Aneminent writer, himself aspiring to the | 
highest place in the poetical literature of his country, has | 
told us what those requisites are, and they are just those | 
which our poet has in a signal degree. As to sensibility, no 
man ever lived so delicately suscepuble of external infiuences. | 
Not enly 1s his eye open to the forms of nature, but every fibre 


of his being seems to be tremblingly alive to their presence. || 
His nerves, like the strings of an ‘Eolian harp, the faintest |! 
breath of wind can fan into music. “In the observation of the || 


outward world he bas been both varied and minute.- Natu- | 
ral objects, with their infinite diversity of name, shape, and 
hue, are the constant companions of his thoughts. Scarcely 
a flower, a leaf exists with which he is not familiar. From 
the spire of grass to the huge mountain oak ; from the violet, 
in its silent retreats, to the bright and boundless firmament ; 
from the shy bird, brooding in the deep and quiet woods, to 
the stars in their eternal dances, all things of nature have at- 


tracted his frequent and fmendly attention. Streams, and | 


woods, and meadows, and skies, mingle in all his musings, 
are the staple of his imagination, form a part, indeed, of his 
intellectual being. His sympathy with nature 1s universal. 
The seasons, with their thousand alternating influences, with 
their smiles and tears, with their sunshine and gloom; day 
and night, with their strange contrast«; forests, where gush 
the silver fountains; thick groves, with verdant roofs and 
mossy floors; trees intheir stateliness and beauty; lone lakes; 
the song of birds; the soft whisper of the evening winds, and 
the gent'e murmur of the brooks, have been to him a delight- 
ful study. 
“Sweet isthe breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of carhest birds; pleasant the sun, 

When first on the delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

Glistering with dew ; fragile the fertile earth, 

After soft showers; and the coming oa 

Of grateful evening mild.” 


He has, in truth, lived in the bosom of Nature as in the | 
arms of a tender mother, whose every smile and frown touched | 
the quick chords of sensibiliry. He has watched her face 
with the confiding fondness of youthful iove, while she has 
been to him a teacher and guide. In the unbroken solitude, | 
where his home has been, his heart, free to expand under 
genial influences, has awakened to the consciousness of the | 
sacred dignity of his calling, and of the lofty purposes of life. , 
Nature is ever silently teaching a lesson of elevation and peace. 
She is the kind parent of sweet thoughts, the friend of lowly 
but self-dependent virtue; not the nurse of sickly sentiment, 
but the inspirer of the best wisdom, that which is linked to 
goodness. 

This familiarity with nature gives freshness and truth to 
these descriptions. They are not lke the collections of a 
naturalist, dry specimens of withered leaves and decayed 
plants. Inthe great temple of nature the author's worship has 
been pure and exalted, and he has transferred to bis peems 
the nch feelings which such worship inspires. They are at | 
all times warm, picturesque, faithful. They present scenes 
in all the life and glowing beauty of original nature. Open- 
ing them at any page is like transporting one’s self to the 
free air and broad prospects of the country. Lovely sights 
and sweet sounds are about us, nnd we care earnestly en green 
leaves and running brooks, and fi«ten, delighted, vo the low- 
ing of herds. Can there be a} picture more like than tihs 
from ‘ Lines after a Tempest.’ We quote the whole poem 
beause it 1s one of the best specimens of the peculiarities of 
the author's genius: 


“The day had been a day of wind and storm; 
The wind was laid, the storm was overpast, 
And stooping from the zenith bright and warm 
Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 
I stood upon the upland slope, and cast i 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o'er hills lifted their beds of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages between. 


** The rain-drops glistened on trees around, i 
Whose shadows on the tall grass were not stirred, 
Save when a shower of diamonds to the ground 
Was shaken by the flight of started bird; 
For birds were warbling round, and bees were heard 
About the flowers; the cheerful rivulet sung 
And gossiped as he hastened ocean-ward ; | 
To the gray oak the squirrel, chiding, clung; | 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper upsprung. | 


“ And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry | 
Flew many a glittering insect here and there, 
And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the air. 





The flocks came scattering from the thicket, where 
The violent rain had pent them; im the way 
Strolled groups of damsels froliceome and fair ; 
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The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
* And 'twixt the heavy swaths his children were at play. 


It was a scene of peace—and, like a spell, 
Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 
Upon the motionless wood that clothed the fell, 
And precipice upspringing like a wall, 
And glassy river and white waterfall, 
And happy living things that trod the bright 
And beauteous seene; while far beyond them all, 
On many a lovely valley out of sight, 
Was poured from the blue heavens the same soft golden light. 


“T looked and thought the quiet of the scene 
And emblem of the peace that fet shall be, 
When o'er earth's continents and isles between, 
The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea, 
And married nations dwell! in harmony ; 
When millions crouching in the dust to one, 
No more shall beg their lives on bended knee, 
Nor the black stake be dressed, nor in the sua 
The o’er-labored captive toll, and wish his life were done. 


“Too long at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth has stood agast, 
The fair earth that should only blush with flewers 
And ruddy fruits; but not for aye can last 
The storm; and sweet the sunshine when "tis past. 
Lo! the cleuds roll away—they break—they fly, 
And like the glorious light of summer, cast 
O’er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 
On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shail lie.” 


This is not so much description as painting, in which min- 


ute accuracy of touch is combined with the finest general ef- || 


fect, and the whole pervaded by a deep tone of beautiful and 


touching sentiment. But here the scene itself would be re- | 
 cognized us poetical by the dullest person, in treating which | 


properly, many suppose the highest kind of skill is not re- 
quired. Let such take the description of a scene of which 


‘the poetry is net so generally confessed. Take Winter, the 


aeason in which Nature is presented in her most bleak, 
dreary, and unlovely aspect, and see what life and beauty 
can be infused into what most of us regard as a sterile sub- 


“ject: 


** When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades 
That rest above the merry rivulet, 
Were spoiled, I sought, | loved them still; they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 
Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar, 
The village with its smres, the path of streams, 
And dim receding valleys, hid before 
By interposing trees, lay visible 
Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 
Seemed new to me. Nor was | slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure, keen air, abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bied nor merry hum of bee, 
Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds 
That lay along the boughs, insginct with life, 
Patient and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 
The snow-bird twitzered on the beechen bough, 
And ‘neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright, cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle, on the earth, of withered leaves 
The partridge formed a shelter. Through the enow 


The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track of fox, i 


And the rackoon’s broad path were there 
Crossing each other. From his hollow tree 
The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 
Just fallen, that asked the winter cold and sway 
Of winter blast, to shake them from their hold. 


“ But Winter has yet brighter scenes—he boasts. 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Autumn, with his many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice; 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flvod of light. Approach ! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broad, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long, low boughs, 
Bend in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy flower. Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow 
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| With amethyst and topaz—and the place 

Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells in them, or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun; : 
Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye, 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 
And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light; 
Light without shade. But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont.” 
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This extract contains instances of the delicute fancy pecu- 
| liar to this author, though they are not, perhaps, the best 
specimens that could be selected. His writings are filled 
, with splendid exemplifications of the most refined as well as 
the most vigorous imagination. How striking is that passage 
|in the ‘ Prairies,’ in which, lost in the musings prompted by 
the sublime solitude, we hear in the domestic hum of the bee, 
@ more adventurous colonist than man, the tramp of that ad- 
| vancing multitude which soon shall fill the borders. And in 
| these few lines token from the ‘ Earth,’ 
“ From battle-fields, 

| Where heroes madly drave and dashed their hosts. 

Against each other rises up a noise, 

As if the armed multitudes of dead 

Stiirred in their heavy slumber.” 

Indeed, the whole of this poem, and Thanatopsis, The Past, 
and the Hymn to Death, from beginning to end, are magnifi- 
cent embodiments of the very soul of imagination. The 
themes are vast, giving scope for the boldest and broadest 
flights, exciting the highest sense of sublimity, treated with a 
corresponding grandeur of language and thought. A vein of 
the most elevated philosophy pervades them, deeply serious 
| in its tone; that seriousness inseparable from the tremendous 
| truths related to our mysterious human being. While we 
read them, a solemn and impressive awe falls upon us; we 
listen as we should to the rapt utterance of a prophet, or as 
|| though we heard, at midnight, the choral symphonies of 
Heaven floating down from the skies. A voice full of deep 
thought and pathos reaches the soul, subduing, softening, sol- 
| emnizing, yet expanding and quickening it. 





The healthy judgement this author hes shown in all his 
writings is a striking trait. Both in the arrangement of the 
| lesser details of veise, and in the utterance of sentiments and 
| thoughts, his judgement is equally evident. The force of the 
| language, the perfection of the style, the appropriateness of 
| imagery, the simple and just fervor of his feelings, the fidelity 
| of bis descriptions, the cheerfulness of his aspirations, and 
the manly moral tene that pervades every line, prove that he 
| possesses the clearest notions of propriety—the most unques- 
‘tionable practical good sense. There are no where indica- 
tioes of disease, or want of justness and harmony, no strain- 
ing after effect, no affected point or brilliancy, no starts and 
| fits, no agonies of passion, no mawkish sensitivenes, no mor 
bid misanthropy, no repulsive egotism, no dragging of private 
| lite into public gaze, no unhealthy yearning for sympathy, no 
| childish complaints of the neglect of the world, or of the cruel 
|, severities of Providence; but on the contrary all is pure, 
|, wholesome and just, the sincere production of one that re- 
gards nature and socicty with the mind and heart of 2 wise 
}| man, contented with the allotments of Heaven, and laboring 
|| through the humblest duties with right earnest and cheerful 
| good will. The spirit of these writings is, therefore, more to 
be admired than all their outward graces and perfections. 
|| A gentleness softer than the sweet affections of woman, a ten- 
derness mild and tearful as early love, simplicity like that of 
unconscious youth, are joined to the stern virtue of a m ° 
|}and the lofty philosophy of a sage. Innumerable are 
passages that touch our best feelings, sinking quietly into the 
| heart, subduing each rougher passion, and melting it, like a 
| strain of music, into liquid joy and love. Whatever is peace- 
ful, lovely, delicate, or kind and tranquilizing, most strongly 
‘affects the writer’s imagination. He walks abroad in the 
world, he takes in all things of earth and air, he ascends the 
| stream ofhistory, and is arrested only by the beautiful in nature, 
art, and theactions of men. He is like one loitering in groves 
| of bloom to gather only the choicest flowers. In his view the 
| rugged and the discordant have no charms, the harsh and 
violent are repulsive, while the bleak wastes of poverty, the 
| struggles of despair, the ravages of stormful passion, the thou- 
| sand jarring scenes of life, are as though they were not, or are 
seen only to suggest a deep commiseration, prompting to the 
mild but earnest prayer that men may learn what is good, 
Even when our hearts, by some simple description are made 
to burn with indignation at the wrong which man inflicts on 
man, when we are touched with the sufferings of the oppressed, 
and we are full to bursting against the opp » atone of 
gentleness softens our wrath, though the sense of justice grows 








And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 


keener, and purposes of tender and quiet beneficence become 
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living convictions. This is the peculiar charm of his philan- 
thropy ; it is susceptible, keen, fresh, and ever active; it is 
unaccompanied by bitter or revengeful passion. Nothing to 
detract from its perfect purity is mingled with it, and nothing 
to confound it with mere animal impulse or physical sensibil- 
ity. It is a love as immaculate as that of the angels, at the 
same time full of humanity and kindliness. He looks upon 
wrong, but does not imprecate the vengeance of Heaven upon 
the wrong doers; his heart melts at sight of human distress, 
but he does not call upon the lightnings to blast the guilty 
wretch who causes them; he longs that the struggling nations 
may break the chains—but he wishes them to be broken as | 
the gentle might of the Spring-time crumbles the gyves of | 
Winter, as the unsealed springs gush up to light, or as the | 
flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet. Clear as is 
his perception of the right, strong as 1s his sympathy with the 
injured, ardently as he desires the prevalence of peace and | 
joy, he urges to no violence in the auempt to establish truth 
and justice upon earth. He has other and higher notions of | 





cripts of external nature, appreciated by his countrymen with I 


the readiness and ease with which truth is ever recognized. 


* Lone lakes, savannahs, where tho bison roves, 
Rocks rich with summer garlands, solemn streams, 
Skies where the desert eagle wheels and screams, 
Spring bloom and blaze of boundless groves.” 
{are reflected from his pages like surrounding scenery from 
| the surface of an unrufiled lake. And where could he find | 
jaught more lovely and majestic, or where the land better | 
| adapted to inspire the genius of descriptive poetry than this, | 
| with its endless variety of woodland, grove, and water, with | 
| its deep forests brooding in eternal silence over the slumber- | 
| ing inland, with vast lakes, majestic in their repose, sending 
back the radiant hues of the sky, where mountain ridges rise 
to prop the very heavens, where broad streams roll their 
| mighty tides for thousands of miles through fertile plains, 
where green prairies stretch like oceans arrested in their 
mightiest heavings, and where a wildness and freshness is | 
pervading every scene, that dissociating it from human agency | 





true virtue. A power to suffer wrong with uncomplaining, || conducts to the thought of a loftier indwelling power. 


but no inactive endurance, to assert the right with energy yet | 
with calmness, to feel deeply but to act with moderation and | 
kindness, are te him higher manifestations of virtue, than the | 
exercise of a force tempestuous enough to hurl down thrones. 
Gentle desires, sweet affections, tender love, patient fortitude, 
tearful recollections and cheerful hope, are the impulses that | 
he moves. To these only are his lofty inspirations addressed. 
He speaks to them not in frigid homilies or formal tones of 
instruction, but delightful moral associations are interwoven 
with every line, connected with all the objects and all the | 
transitions and processes of the material world. In the midst 
of striking descriptions of what is majestc or fine, there is 
ever something to soften and improve. Twilight hues ling- 
ering after the bright sun has set, recall the memory of good 
men gone; in the deep slumber of the woodlands there is an 
emblem of inward peace ; the perishing flowers are remem- 
brancers of those who in their youthful beauty died ; the gold- 
en sunlight that succeeds the tempest anticipates the day | 


when the noise of war shal! cease, and married nations dwell || not ask thoee who know him to say, for sure we are that the 


in harmony; the unconscious flow of the rivulet, changeless 
amid change, reminds us of the perpetual onward course of 
time; the flight of the lone bird in the illimitable air tells of 
the power, that, in the long way that we must tread alone, 
will guide our steps aright; and the unceasing vicissitudes of 
all external th 


conducting the human race through successive trials to the | 


scene of its noblest triumphs. 


Surely such are the writings to which we most often and || he devote himself to the prosecution of his glorious art. 


fondly recur. We soon come to regard them as friends, min- 
istering in all seasons of affliction and joy to our spiritual 
wants, admunishing us of wrong, and turning us by their silent 
eloquence to whatever is holy and good. Unlike the more 
dazzling productions of genius which are read this moment 
and forgotten that, which, if we may so express it, are perused 
by a flash of lightning, to be closed the instant after in end- 
less darkness, they make themselves our closest companions, 
those to whom we look for sympathy, instruction, solace. We 
turn to them on the still Sabbath days when we would re- 
cover our moral nature from the shocks of this all too eugross- 
ing world, on placid summer evenings, when the remembrance 
of far off home and kindred is softest, in the silent watches of 
the night, when, the world shut out, eternal things are a real- 
ity, and the petty cares of life are onlya dream. And shou!d 
trial come upon us in the stern struggles of life, they admin- 
ister a soothing strength; if disappointment fills the heart 
with gall, they assuage its bitterness; when sickness pros- 
trates energy, they recover the drooping spirit; and when 
death creeps slowly upon the sources of existence, they hover 
around like guardian angels, whispering sweet hopes of abet- | 
ter world. Would that all gifted men could learn that to 
survive the oblivion that seems to be the destiny of most hu- 
man things, they should appeal only to that which is imper- 
ishable in the nature of man, to his holy affections and lofty | 


Ore effect of Bryant’s faithful observation, of which we 
have spoken, is, that his poems are strictly American. They 
are American in their subjects, imagety,and spirit. Scarcely | 
any other than one born in this country can appreciate all, 
their merit, so strongly marked are they with the peculiarities | 
of our natural scenery, our social feelings, and our national | 
convictions. Of course, then, they are altogether original. 
What the author has seen, or what has beep wrought in| 
his own mind, he has written, and no more. His language, | 
figures, and tone are not borrowed, for there are few, if any, | 
from whom he could borrow; certainly none, and at the same 
time be faithful in the least degree to the iufluences of his na- 
tive land. His skies, therefore, are not brought from Italy, 
nor his singing birds from England or the tropics, nor his for- 
ests from Germany or regions beyond the pole. He is not) 
indebted more to the patient study of books than to a calm 
communion with outward things. He has levied no contri- 

bution on the masters of foreign literature to furnish himself 
with means, and has not ¢ upon the locked up trea- 
sures of ancient genius for the matenals of thought and ex- 
a He has written from the movings of his own mind; 

has uttered what he has felt and known; he has described 
things around him in fitting terms, terms suggested by famil- 


ings indicate the hand of a kind Providence, | 


We never have read a book without speculating more or | 
less to the character of its author. That is something, we 
admit, with which the public have nothing to do, and yet it 
ia that about which they trouble then.selves most. If we 
could gather the traits of this book, and combine them in 
some way into a living person, we should fancy a man to 
whom the language of Wordsworth to Milton might be 
properly addressed: ‘Thy soul is like a star, and dwells 
apart ;”’ one for whom the grosser world had no allurements; 
endowed with kind and gentle virtues, modest, unassuming, 
mild, simple in taste, elevated in sentiment, dignified in de- 
portment, pure in life, a worsbiper of the beautiful every 
where in nature and in art, perpetually attended by noble 
and benevolent aspirations, familiar as a friend with the best 
spirits of the past, but shrinking, instinctively, from contact 

| with society, unless to bear reproach in the cause of truth 
and duty. Whether such a portrait would be true, we shall 
beauty and purity which abound in these writings could only 
proceed from a mind equally beautiful and pure; nay, more | 
so, since that man never lived who could give utterance to 
his whole soul. 
| Yet how strange is it, say some, that a mind of this sort 
| should expend its energy in mere political discussion. We 
can discover nothing in it either strange or lamentable. No 
| doubt it would be more congenial to the man’s feelings, could 
In- 
| deed, we hope for his own sake—for the sake of the litera- 
| ture of the country—that he may be permitted, in his riper 
| age, to withdraw to some quiet retreat, where, amid the calm 
| and beautiful scenes in which his imagination delights, he 
| may meditate and construct a work worthy of his genius, and 
| worthy of this great nation ;—one that shall grow in fame as 
| his country expands in power and intelligence, and that shal! 
give instruction and delight to the multitude destined in dis- 
tant years to Cover our vast inland deserts, and make noisy 
with active life the still shores of the Pacific. We wish this; 
but we do not regret that the author’s sympathy with the 
cause of his fellow men has led him to mingle in the stirring 
war of politics; that with all the sensibility of genius, he 


civil conflict; that in being a poet he has not ceased to be a 
citizen. If there were in political life any thing incompatible 
, with the highest virtue—it his choice of it had at any time 
| been attended by degrading compliances—if low motives of 
| any sort had impelled his exertions, or left a single trace in 
| what he has done—if aught else than lofty self-sacrificing de- 
votion had led to a vocation, supposed to be so repulsive, 
there would be cause for regret; and not for regret merely: | 
for loud and stern utterances of rebuke should have met the 
prostitution of noble powers, which are the property of man- 
kind, to ignoble objects. But it is no descent for the best of 
us to be concerned about the moral and social condition of 
our fellow men. One of the admirers of Goethe mentions it 
as a proof of his incomparable genius, that when the world | 
was rent by the grandest dissensions—when revolutions of | 
tremendous import were going on—when there was strong 
movement on all sides, and it seemed as if a thunderbolt had 
been shot among all social arrangements, and men were yet | 
in doubt whether it came downward from heaven, or upward | 





madrigals or singing love ditties beneath the casement of his | 
mistress. We see nething in this to admire. We regard it 
as a piece of most despicable cowardice, or more despicable | 
callousness. When it shall become disgraceful to feel for the | 
suffering millions, degraded and down trodden—when it shall | 





|| be a laudable thing to be indifferent to the moral progress of | 


the human race—when we shall have occasion to grow 
ashamed of our affections, or make a mockery of love, it will | 
be time enough to put forth empty lamentations over men of 
genius engaging in political strife. 
moral defects to entertain and utter such lamentations. N« 


man should disdain what deeply interests the happiness of 
his fellows. We 


ness and truth. When we think of the nobleness of that po- 





jar contemplation, and thus his writings have become trane- 





litical creed which from earliest manhood he has warmly 


could yet discipline himself to mect the rebuffs and shocks of | 


It is only exposing our || 
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espoused—of the energy with which he has defeyded indi- 
vidual and equal rights—of the frequency and fervor with 
which he has appealed, in all his discussions, to the Lest feel- 
ings of men—vf the heroic consistency with which he has 
asserted truth in the day of its obscurity, bearing up manfully 
against persecutions from which less sensitive spirits would 
have recoiled, repelling with dignified and honorable scorn 
the attacks of malignant enemies, yet, in the midst of the 
foulest calumny and abuse, commiserating, in magnanimous 
meekness, the moral debasement from which they sprung, 
we not only rejoice, but thank God that he has been placed 
just where he has been placed ;—that be has been able, like 
Milton, to overcome the suft seductions of literary indolence— 
to battle sternly in the rude and jarring onsets of truth. Long 
after present storms shall cease to rage, many ® young mind, 
made strong by his example and efforts, shall rise up to re- 
new the * Friendless warfare, lingering long 
Through weary days and weary years.’ 

Mr. Bryant has hitherto exhibited to the world only the 

evidence of what he can do, and the promise of what he will 


|} and must do. The present collection of his works consists 


of a number of short occasional poems—the common term of 
‘fugitive’ seems, however, scarcely applicable to such pol- 
ished, condensed and gem-like perfurmances—the aggregate 
of which falls short of three hundred duodecimo pages; and 
to these are to be added only a few subsequently published, 
most of which are familiar to the readers of the Democratic 
Review, as having appeared among its coz.tents within the 
past two years. But Mr. Bryant's powers ere still in the 
full strength and freshness of mature manhood. We repeat 
the expression of the hope, that be may be permitted ere 
long to retire from the engrossing duties of editorial life, 
honorable and useful though they may be, to devote himself 
exclusively to what must sull be regarded us his higher voca- 
tion, in the more congemal tranquility of country life. And 
then we feel well assured that his active and well-disciplined 
intellect will not long leave unsatisfied the demand which his 
country is entitled to make upon him for a great poem, wor- 
thy at the same time to be held out to the world os the 
crowning pride of her young literature, and to constitute the 
main basis on which shall stand the statue to be erected to 
his own fame in the Pantheon of the Poets of the English 
language. 

Toward the close of Schiller's noble poem, ‘ The Artists,’ 
he beautifully represents the dignity of man and the estab- 
lishment of truth as committed to the Poet's holy keeping, 
and exhorts him earnestly to cherish the power ef song, des- 
tined to dispel error and wrong from the earth. In a similar 
spirit we would remind the Poet of America, that the silent 
influence of his wntings, in purifying and elevating the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of his countrymen, is his strongest 
inducement to a continuation of his labors. If he is faithful 
to his trust, as a quick-sighted discerner of beauty, of good- 
ness and truth, when his body ehall have moldered to nothing- 
ness in its grave, his name will still be ever fresh and warm 
in the memories of men. Meanwhile, let the living cherish 
the fame of one whom posterity will undoubtediy recognize 
as one of the most distinguished ornaments of his country aud 
his time. 

Eee 
From the last Knickerbocker 
MOUNTJOY: 


OR SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A CASTLE-BUILDER. 





BY WASHINTON IRVING. 


I was born among romantic scenery, in one of the wildest 
parts of the Hudson, which at that time was not so thickly 
settied as at present. My father was descended from one of 
the old Huguenot families, that came over to this country on 


the revocation of the edict of Nantz. He lived in a style of 


| easy, rural independence, on a patrimonial estate that had 


been for two or three generations in the family. He was an 
indolent, good-natured man, who took the world as it went, 
and had a kind of laughing philosophy, that parried all rubs 
and mishaps, and served him in the place of wisdom. This 
was the part of his character least to my taste; for IL was of 
an enthusiastic, excitable temperament, prone to kindle up 
with new schemes and projects, and he was apt to dash my 
sallying enthusiam by some unlucky joke; so that whenever 
I was in a glow with any sudden excitement, I stood in mor- 
tal dread of his good-humor. 


\| from hell, hé all the while remained unaffected, penning soft I Yet he indulged me in every vagary; for I was an only son, 


and of course a personage of importance in the household. I 
had two sisters older than myself, and one younger. The 
former were educated at New-York, under the eye of a maiden 
aunt; the latter remained at home, and was my cherished 
play-mate, the companion of my thoughts. We were two 
imaginative little beings, of quick susceptibility, and prone to 
see wonders and mysterics in every thing around us, Scarce 
had we learned to read, when our mother made us holiday 
presents of all the nursery literature of the day; which at that 
time consisted of little books covered with gilt paper, adorned 
with ‘cuts,’ and filled with tales of fairies, giants, and enchant- 


ler. What draughts of delightful fiction did we then inhale! 
rejoice, therefore, that Mr. Bryant should | 


lend his high aid to what he has deemed the cause of guod- 


| 


My sister Sophy was of a scft and tender nature. She would 
weep over the woes of the Children in the Wood, or quake at 
the dark romance of Blue-Beard, and the terrible mysteries of 
the blue chamber. But I was ull for enterprise and adven- 
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ture. i burned to emulate the deeds of that heroic prince, | 
who delivered the white cat from her enchantment; or he of | 
no less royal blood and doughty emprise, who broke the | 
charmed slumber of the Beauty in the Wood! 

‘The house in which we lived was just the kind of place to 
foster such propensities. It was a venerable mansion, half 
villa, half farm-house. The oldest part was of stone, with | 


loop-holes for musketry, having served as a family fortress in || 


the time of the Indians. To these there had been made vari- 
ous additions, some of brick, some of wood, according to the 
exigencies of the moment; 80 that it was full of nooks and 
crooks, and chambers of all sorts and sizes. It was buried 
among willows, elms and coerry trees, and surrounded with 
roses and holly-hocks, with honey-suckle and sweet-brier 
clambering about every window. A brood of hereditary pi- 
geons suuned themselves upon the roof; hereditary swallows 
and martins built about the eaves and chimneys; and heredi- 
tary bees hummed about the flower-beds. 

Under the intluence of our story-books, every object around 
us now assumed a new character and acharmed interest. The 
wild flowers were no longer the mere ornaments of the fields, 
or the resorts of the toilful bee; they were the lurking places 
of fairies. We would watch the humming-bird, as it hovered 
around the trumpet creeper at our porch, and the butterfly as | 
it fitted up into the blue air, above the sunny tree-tops, and 
faney thein some of the tiny beings from fairy land. 1 would 
cull to mind all that I had read of Robin Goodfellow, and bis 
power of transformation. Oh how I eavied him that power ! 
How I longed to be able to compress my form into utter httle- 

ess; to ride the bold dragon-fly; swing on the tall bearded 
srass; follow the ant inte his subterrancous habitation, or dive 
tate the cavernous depths of the honeysuckle ! 


Wiale 1 was yet a mere child, | was sent to a daily school, | 


about two miles distant. The school-house was on the edge 
of a wood, close by a brook overhung with birches, alders and 
dwarf willows. We of the school who lived at some distance, 
came with our dinners put up in little baskets. In the inter- 
tervals of school hours, we would gather round a spring, under 
a tuft of hazle-bushes, and have a kind of pic-nic ; interchang- 
ing the rustic danties with which our provident mothers had 
tted us out. Then, when our joyous repast was over, and 
ny companions were disposed for play, | would draw forth 
one of my cherished story-books, stretch myself on the green 
sward, and seon lose myself in its bewitching contents. 
L became an oracle among my school-mates, on account of 
my superior erndition, and soon imparted to them the conta- 
ion of my infeeted fancy. Often in the evening, after school- 
hours, we would sit on the trunk of some fallen tree in the 
woods, and vie with cach other in telling extggvagant stories, 
ntil the whip-poorwill began his nightly moaning, and the 
firestlies sparkled in the gloom. Then came the perilous jour- 
ney homeward. What delight we would take in getting up 
wanton panies, in some dusky part of the wood; scampering 
] ¢ to take breath: renewing the 
panic, and scampering off again, wild with fictitious terror! 


hike frigutened deer; pausin 


Our greatest terror was to pass a dark, lonely pool, covered 
with pond-lifhes, peopled with bull-frogs and water snakes, 
and haunted by twe white cranes. Oh! the terrors of that 
pond! Tow our little hearts would beat, as we approached 
it; what feacfal glances we would throw around! And if by 

ance a plash of wild duck, or the guttural twang of a bull- 
trog, struck our ears, as we stole quietly by—away we sped, 
hor pus 1 until completely out of the woods. Then, when l 
reached home, what a world of adventures, and imagiaury ter 
rora, would I have to relate to my sister Sepliy ! 


4s Tadvanced in years, this tur 





nof mind increased upon 
I abandoned myself to the 
impulses of a romantic imagination, which centrolled my stu- 
dies, and gave a bias to ¢ My father observed 
me continually with a book in my hand, and satisfied himself 
that T was a profound student; but what were my studies? 
Works of fiction; tales of chivalry; voyages of discovery; 
travels in the East; every thing, in short, that partook of ad- 
venture and romance. L well remember with what zest I en- 
tered upon that part of my studies which treated of the hea- 
then mythology, and particularly of the sylvan deities. Then 
indeed my school-books beeame dear to me. The neighbor- 
heed was well calenlated to foster the reveries of a mind like 
mine. It abounded with solitary retreats, wild streams, sol- 
emn forests, and silent valleys. IT would ramble about for a 
whole day, with a volume of Ovid's Metamorphoses: in my 
pocket, and work myself into a kind of selfdelusion, so as to 
identify the surrounding scenes with those of which 1 had just 
been reading. I would loiter about a brook that glided 
through the shadowy depths of the forest, picturing it to my- 
self the haunt of Naiades. IT would steal round some bushy 
copse that opened upon a glade, as if J expected tocome sud- 
denly upon Diana and her nymphs; or to behold Pan and his 
satyrs bounding, with whoop and halloo, through the wood- 
land. T would throw myself, during the panting heats of a 


me, and became more confiemed. 


«4 
my lintite. 


summer noon, under the shade of some wide-spreading tree, | 
and muse and dream away the hours, in a state of mental in- | 


toxication. Idrank in the very light of day, ns nectar, and 


my soul seemed to bathe with ecstasy in the deep blue of a | the sages of antiquity, and looked down with a sentiment of || The song of the birds melted me to tenderness. 


summer sky. 


In these wanderings, nothing occurred to jar my feelings, 
or bring me back to the realities of life. 


Now and then I would hear the distant sound of the wood-| 
\cutter’s axe, or the crash of some tree which he had laid low; 
‘sily be wrought by fancy into harmony with its illusions. In 
general, however, the w 

were peculiarly wild and unfrequented. I could ramble for | 

a whole day, without coming upon any traces of cultivation.— | 
| The parridge of the wood scarcely seemed to shun my path, | 
and the squirrel, from his nut-tree, would gaze at me for an | 

instant, with sparkling eye, as if wondering at the unwonted | 





but these noises, echoing along the quiet landscape, could ea- | trations. 


oody recesses of the neighborhood } 





clear to me as day. My ear drank in the bea: 


of his words : 
my imagination was dazzled with the sple 


: . wee teh oe of his illus- 
caught up the s ing poetry that glit- 
| tered through his speculations, and mistook them for the Lvs 
en ore of wisdom. Struck with the facility with which I 
seemed to imbibe and relish the most abstract doctrines, I con- 
ceived a still higher opinion of my mental powers, and was 
convinced that I also was a philosopher. 

I was now verging toward man’s estate, and though my 
education had been extremely irregular—following the ca- 





intrusion. prices of my humor, which I mistook for the 1] 


I cannot help dwelling on this delicious period of my life ; 
when as yet 1 had known no sorrow, nor experienced any 
worldly care. 
men, and of course have grown too wise to be easily pleased ; 
yet with all my wisdom, I must confess I look back with a re- 
gret to the days of happy ignorance, before I had begun to be 
a philosopher. 





who was to descend into the arena of life, and wrestle with the | 
world. The tutor, also, who superintended my studies, in the 


It must be evident that I was in a hopeful training, for one | 


my 
genius—yet I was regarded with wonder and delight by my 
mother and sisters, who considered me almost as wise and 


I have since studied much, both of books and | infallible as I considered myself. This high opinion of me 


| was strengthened by a declamatory habit, which made me an 
oracle and an orator at the domestic board. The time was 
now at hand, however, that was to put my philosophy to the 
test. 

We had passed through a long winter, and the spring at 
| length opened upon us, with unusual sweetness. The soft se- 
|renity of the weather ; the beauty of the surrounding country ; 





more advanced stage of my education, was just fitted to com- |} the Joyous notes of the birds; the balmy breath of flower and 
plete the fata morgana which was forming in my mind. His | blossom, all combined to fill my bosom with indistinct sensa- 


neme was Glencoe. 
about forty years of age; a native of Scotland, liberally educa- | 
ted, and who had devoted himself to the instruction of youth, | 


from taste rather than necessity; for, as he said, he loved the || 
human heart, and delighted to study it in its earlier impulses. || faugh! 
My two elder sisters, having returned home from a city board- || my eye vacantly over a few 
ing-school, were likewise placed under his care, to direct their | distaste. 


reading in history and belles-ict'res. 

We all soon became attached to Glencoe. It is true, we 
were et first somewhat prepossessed against him. His mea- 
gre, pallid countenance, his broad pronunciation, his inatten- 
tion to the little forms of socicty, and an awkward manner, on 


first acquaintance, were much against him; but we soon dis- | 


covered that under this unpromising exterior existed the kind- 
est urbanity of temper; the warmest sympathies; the most 
enthusiastic benevolence. His mind was ingenious and acute. 
His reading had been various, but more abstruse than pro 
found; his memory was stored, on all subjects, with facts, 
theories, and quotations, ang crowded with crude materials for 
thinking. These, in a moment of excitement, would be, as it 
were, melted down and poured forth in the lava of a heated 
imagination. At such moments, the change in the whole man 
was wonderful. His meagre form would acquire a dignity 
and grace; his long, pale visage would tlash with a hectic 
clow; his eves would beam with intense speculation; and 
there would be pathetic tones and deep modulations in his 
voice, that delighted the eor,and spoke movingly to the heart. 

But what most endeared him to us, was the kindness and 
sympathy with which he entered into all our interests and 
w ishes. 
ginations with the reins of sobcr reason, be was a little too apt 
tv catch the impulse, and be hurried away with us. He could 
not withstand the excitement of any sally of feeling or fancy, 
and was prone to lend hightening tints to the illusive coloring 
of youthful anticipation. 

Under his guidance, my sisters and myself soon entered upon 
a more extended range of studies; but while they wandered, 


with delighted minds, through the wide field of history and | 


belles-lettres, a nobler walk was opened to my superior in- 
tellect. ° 

The mind of Glencoe presented a singular mixture of 
philosophy and poetry. He was fond of metaphysics, and 
prone to indulge in abstract speculations, though his metaphy- 
sics were somewhat fine-spun and fanciful, and his specula- 


tions were apt to partake of what my father most irreverently | 


termed ‘humbug.’ For my part, I delighted in them, and 
the more especially, because they set my father to sleep, and 
completely confounded my sisters. ] entered, with my accus- 
tomed eagerness, into this new branch of study. Metaphysics 
were now my passion, My sisters attempted to accompany 
me, but they soon faltered, and gave out before they had got 


: vate oh’ aaane » ) Sentime | . dig 
half way through Smith's Theory of the Moral Sentiments. | was a mere general sentiment, and wanted @ definite object. 


Glencoe sup- | Unfortunately, our neighborhood was particularly deficient in 


1, however, went on, exulting in my strength. 
plied me with books, and 1 devoured them with appetite, if 
not digestion. We walked and talked together under the 
trees before the house, or sat apart, like Milton's angels, and 
held high converse upon themes beyond the grasp of ordinary 
intellects. Glencoe possessed a kind of philosophic chivalry, 
in imitation of the old peripatetic sages, and was continually 
dreaming of romantic enterprises in morals, and splendid sys- 
teras forthe improvement ot society. He had a fanciful mode 
of illustrating abstract subjects, peculiarly to my taste; 
clothing them with the language of poetry, and throwing 
;round them almost the magic hues of fiction. 
ing,” thought I, “is divine philosophy ;” 
i crabbed, as lull fools suppose, 


} 
| 


not harsh and 
| ‘But a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 


| I felt wonderful self-complacency at being on such excel- 
| lent terms with a man whom I considered on a parallel with 


I pity on the feebler intellects of my sisters, who could com- 
|| prehend nothing of my metaphysics. It is true, when I at- 


There is a repose in || tempted to study them by myself, I was apt to get into a fog; 


our mighty forests, that gives fuil scope to the imagination.— || but when Glencoe came to my aid, every thing was soon as 








He was a pale, melancholy looking man, |) 


|| pockets, and an air of complete vacancy. 


| cessary to make me happy ; but what was that something! I 


Instead of curbing and checking our young ima-! 


“ How charm- i 


tions, and nameless wishes. Amid the soft seductions of the 
season, I lapsed into a state of utter indolence, both of body 
and mind. 


Philosophy had lost its charms for me. Metaphysics— 
I tried to study; took down volume after volume, ran 
s, and threw them by with 
house, with my hands in my 


Something was ne- 


I loitered about 


sauntered to the apartments of my sisters, hoping their con- 
versation might amuse me. They had walked out, and the 
room was vacant. On the table lay a volume which they had 
been reading, It was a novel. I had never read a novel, 
having conceived a contempt for works of the kind, from hear- 
ing them universally condemned. _It is true, I had remarked 
that they were as universally read; but I considered them be- 
neath the attention of a philosopher, and never would venture 
| to read them, lest I should lessen my mental superiority in the 
eyes of my sisters. Nay, I had taken up a work of the kind, 
now and then, when I knew my sisters were observing me, 
looked into it fora moment, and then laid it down, with a 
slight supercilious smile. On the present occasion, out of mere 
listlessness, I took up the volume, and turned over a few of 
the first pages. I thought I heard some one coming, and laid 
it down. I was mistaken; no one was near, and what } had 
read, tempted my cyriosity to read a little farther. I leaned 
against a miedo fife, and in a few minutes was compietely 
lost in the story. Hjow long I stood there reading, I know not, 
, but I believe for nearly two hours. Suddenly I heard my sis- 
ters on the stairs, when I thrust the book into my bosom, and 
the two other volumes, which lay near, into my pockets, and 
hurried out of the house, to my beloved woods. Here I re- 
mained all day beneath the trees, bewildered, bewitched ; de- 
vouring the contents of these delicious volumes; and only re- 
turned to the house when it was too dark to peruse their 
pages. 

This novel finished, 1 replaced it in my sister's apartment, 
and looked for others. Their stock was ample, for they had 
brought home all that were current in the city; but my appe- 
tite demanded an immense supply. All this course of reading 
was carried on clandestinely, for 1 was a little ashamed of it, 
and fearful that my wisdom might be called in question ; but 
this very privacy gave it additional zest. It was ‘ bread caten 
in secret ;’ it had the charm of a private amour. 

But think what must have been the effect of such a course 
| of reading, on a youth of my temperament and turn of mind ; 

indulged, too, amidst{ romantic scenery, and in the romantic 
| season of the year. It seemed as if I had entered upon ankw 
scene of existence. A train of combustible feelings were light- 
led up in me, and my soul was all tenderness and passion. 
| Never was youth more completely love-sick, though as yet it 


female society, and I languished in vain for some divinity, to 


|| whom I might offer up this uneasy burthen of affections. I 
|| was at one time seriously enamored of a lady whom I saw oc- 


| casionally in my rides, reading at the window of a country- 
| seat; and actually serenaded her with my flute; when, to my 
confusion, I discovered that she was old enough to be my 
| mother. It was a sad damper to my romance: especially as 


|| my father heard it, and made it the subject of one of those 


\, household jokes, which he was apt to serve up at every meal- 
| time. 

I soon recovered from this check, however, but it was only 
\| to relapse into a state of amorous excitement. I passed whole 
|| days in the fields, and near the brooks; for there is something 
\| in the tender passion that makes us alive to the beauties of 
| nature. A soft sunshine morning infused a sort of rapture into 
| my breast. I flung open my arms, like the Grecian youth in 
|| Ovid, as if I would take in and embrace the balmy atmosphere. 
I would lie 


by the side of some rivulet, for hours, and form garlands of 
the flowers on its banks, and muse on ideal beauties, and sigh, 
from the crowd of undetined emotions that swelled my bosom. 

In this state of amorous delirium, I was strolling one morn- 
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ng along a beautiful wild brook, which I had discovered in 
glen. There was one place where a small waterfall, leap- | 
from rocks into a natura! basin, made a scene such as a | 
might have chosen as the haunt of some shy Naind. It | 
was here I usually retired to banquet on my nove In visit- 
ing the place this morning, I traced distinctly, on the margin || 
of zhe basin, which was of fine clear sand, the prints of a fe- || 
male foot of the most slender and delicate proportions. This '' 
was sufficient for an imagination like mine. Robinson Crnsoce 
himself, when he discovered the print of a savage foot on the , 
beach of his lonely island, could’ not have been more suddenly 
assailed with thick-coming fancies. 

T endeavored to track the steps, but they only passed for a || 
few paces along the fine sand, and then were lost among the ‘| 
herbage. I remained gazing in reverie upon this passing trace 
of loveliness. It evidently was not made by any of my sisters, |! 
for they knew nothing of this haunt: beside, the foot was 
smaller than theirs; it was remarkable for its beautiful deli- | 
cacy. 

My eve accidentally caught two or three half-withered wild | 
flowers, lyingon the ground. The unknown nymph had doubt. | 
less dropped them from her bosom! Here was a new docu- 
ment of taste and sentiment. I treasured them up as invalu- 
able relics. The place, too, where I fonnd them, was re- 
markably picturesque, and the most beautiful part of the brook. 
I+ was overhung with a finc elm, entwined with grape-vines. 
She who could select such a spot, who could delight in wild 
brooks, and wild flowers, and silent solitudes, must have fancy, 
and feeling, and tenderness; and with all these qualities, she 
must be beautiful! ! 

But who could be this Unknown, that had thus passed by, 
as in a morning dream, leaving merely flowers and fairy foot- 
steps, to tell of her loveliness! There was a mystery in it, 
that bewildered me. It was se vague and disembodied, like 
those ‘airy tongues that syllable men’s names’ in solitnde. 
Every attempt to solve the mystery was vain. 1 could hear 
of no being in the neighborhood to whom this trace could be | 
ascribed. I haunted the spot, and became daily more and | 
more enamored. Never, surely, was passion more pure and 
spiritual, and never lover in more dubious -ituation. My case 
could be compared only to that of the amurous prince, in the 
fairy tale of Cinderella; but he had a glass slipper on which 
to lavish his tenderness. I, alas! was in love witha footstep ! 

The imagination is alternately a cheat and a dupe; nay 
more, it is the most subtle of cheats, for it cheats itself, and 
becomes the dupe of its own delusions. It conjures up ‘ airy 
nothings,” gives to them a ‘local habitation and a name,’ andl 
then bows to their control, as implicitly as though they were 
realities. 

Such was now my case. The good Numa could not more 
thoroughly have persuaded himself that the nymph Egeria 
hovered about her sacred fountain, and communed with him 
in spirit, than I had deceived myself into a kind of visionary 
intercourse with the airy phantom fabricated in my brain. I 
coustructed a rustic seat at the feot of a tree where I had dis- 
covered the footsteps. I made a kind of bower there, where 
T used to pass my mornings, reading poetry and romances. I 
earved hearts and darts on the tree, and hung it with gar- 
Jands. My heart was full to overflowing, and wanted some 
faithful bosom into which it might relieve itself. What is a 
lover without 2 confidante? I thought at once of my sister 
Sophy, my early play-mate, the sister of my affections. She 
was so reasonable, too, and of such correct feelings, always 
listening to my words as oracular sayings, and admiring my 
scraps of poetry, as the very inspirations of the mus. From 
= a devoted, such a rational being, what secrets could I 

ve? 

I accordingly took her, one morning, to my retreat. She 
looked around with delighted surprise, upon the rustic seat, 
the bower, the tree carved with emblems of the tender pas- | 
sion. She turned her eyes upon me to inquire the meaning. 

“Oh, Sophy,” exclaimed I, clasping her hands in )) 
amine, and looking earnestly in her face, ‘ Iam in love!’ 

She started with surprise. 

“ Sit down,” said I, “ and I will tell you all.” 

She seated herself upon the rustic bench, and I went into a 
full history of the footstep, will the associations of idea that | 
had been covjured up by my imagination. 

Sophy was enchanted; it was like a fairy talr; ehe had | 
read of such mysterious visitations in books, and the loves |, 
thus conceived were always for beings of superior order, and 
were always ar She caught the illusion, in al! its force; || 
her check glowe 

“Tdarn® say she’s pretty,” said hy 


yank 


i 
| 





all the reaso, ting by which I had logically 
‘my own satis Wtion. I dwelt 
her sensibility , 9 the beauties 
habit, that deligt, ted in solitude ; “oh,” said I, clasping my | 
hands, “to have , ‘uch & companion to wander through these 
scenes; to sit with , er YY this masmuring stream ; to wreathe , 
irlands round her b, “ow: ‘+ t0 hear :the” music of her voice | 
Aningling with the whi, pen %€% Of these groves ; 1~——” 
Delightful | delightt. “l !,’ cried Sophy; “what q sweet 


! you must nat 


‘ tated; has any thing in particular happened ?” i| 


| pressing my hand, “in God's name, love on! 


; her eye brightened. \| their sympathy with my feelings, they in a manner became as- 
a ” said Sophy. | sociated with the Unknown in my mind, and thas linked her 

“ Pretty .' echoed I, “she is beautiful!” J went through || with the circle of my intimary. 
oved the fact to || 
the evidences of her taste, | to enjoy the refreshing breeze. Sophy was playing some favo- | 
nature ; her soft meditative | rite Scotch airs on the piano, when Glencoe, sented, apart, | 
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I caught her to my bosom: ~‘ You shall—you shall !” cried 
I, “ my dear Sophy; we will live for each other!” 

The conversation with Sophy heightened the illusions of my 
mind; and the manner in which she had treated my day- 
dream, identified it with facts and persons, and gave it still 
more the stamp of the reality. I walked about as one ina 
trance, heedless of the world around, and lapped in an ely- 
sium of the faney. 

In this mood I met, one morning, with Glencoe. He ac- 
costed me with his usual smile, and was proceeding with some 
general observations, but paused and fixed on me an inqui- | 
ring eve. | 


eae EE ee 
home with us. He shall have his study, where, when he 
pleases, he may shut himself up from the world and bury him- 
self in his own reflections. His retreat shall be sacred; no 
one shall intrude there ; no one but myself, who will visit him 
now and then, in his seclusion, where we will devise grand 
schemes together for the improvement of mankind. How de- 
lightfully our days will pass, in a round of rational pleasures 
and elegant employments! Sometimes we will have music; 
sometimes we will read ; sometimes we will wander through 
the flower-gardens, when 1 will smile with complacency on 
every flower my wite has planted; while, in the long winter 
evenings, the ladies will sit at their work, and listen, with 
hushed attention, to Glencoe and myself, as we discuss the 








“What is the matter with vou?” said he; “ you seem agi- | 


\ 


“Nothing,” said I, hesitating; “at least nothing worth 
communicating to you.” 

“Nay, my dear young friend,” said he, “ whatever is of | 
sufficient importance to agitate you, is worthy of being com- | 
municated to me.” 

“Well; but my thoughts are running on what you would | 


' think a frivolous subject.” 


“No subject is frivolous, that has the power to awaken | 
strong feelings.” 

“What think you,” said I, hesitating, “‘ what think you of | 
love?” | 

Glencoe almost started at the question. ‘ Do you call that | 
a frivolous subject?” replied he. “Believe me, there is none | 
fraught with such deep. such vital interest. If you talk, in- |) 
deed, of the capricious inclination awakened by the charm of 
perishable beauty, I grant it to be idle in the extreme; but | 
that love which springs from the concordant sympathies of 
virtuous hearts; that love which is awakened by the percep- 
tion of moral excellence, and fed by meditation on intellectual 
as well as personal beauty; that i¢ a passion which refines | 


and ennobles the human heart. Ob, where is there a sight | 


more nearly approaching tu the intercourse of angels, than that 
of two young beings, free from the sins and follies of the world, 
mingling pure thoughts, and looks, and feelings, and becom- 


ing as it were soul of one soul, and heart of one heart! How # 
exquisite the silent converse that they hold; the devotion of | “ous warmth: 


the eye, that needs no words to make it eloquent! Yes, my 
friend, if there be any thing in this weary world worthy of 
heaven, it is the pure bliss of such a mutwa! affection!” 
The words of my worthy tutor overcame all farther reserve. 
“ Mr. Glencoe,” cried I, blushing still deeper, “ Iam in love!” 
“ And is that what vou were ashamed to tell me?” Oh | 
never seek to conceal from your friend so important a secret. 


If your passion be worthy, it is for the steady hand of friend- | 


ship to pluck it forth : if honorable, none but an enemy would 
seck to stifle it. On nothing does the eharacter and happi- 


abstruse doctrines of met*hysics.” 

From this delectable nm ty I was startled by my father’s 
slapping me on the shouluer; “ What possesses the lad 1” 
cried he. “ Here have I been speaking to you half a dozen 
times, withont receiving an answer !” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” replied 1; “ I was so completely lost in 
thought that I did not hear you.” 

* Lost in thought! And pray what were you thinking of? 
Some of your philosophy, I suppose."* 

“Upon my word,” said my sister Charlotte, with an arch 

ugh, “I suspect Harry 's in love again.” 

* And if | were in love, Charlotte,” said 1, somewhat net- 
ted, and recollecting Glencoe’s enthusiastic eulogy of the 
passion, “if I were in love. is that a matter of jest and laugh- 
ter? Is the tenderest and most fervid affection that can ani- 
mate the human breast, to be made a matter of cold-hearted 
ndicule ?"" 

My sister ‘colored. “ Certninly not, brother !—nor did I 
mean to make it se, or to say any thing that should wound 
your feelings. Had I really suspected you had formed some 
genuine attachment it would have been sacred in my eyes; 
but—but,”’ said she, «miling, as if at some whimsical recol- 
lection, “I thonght that yon—you might be indulging in ano- 
ther little freak of the imagination.” 

“1 'll wager any money,” cried my father, “ he has fallen 
in love again with some old lady at a window !" 

“Oh no!" cried my dear sister Sophy, with the most gra- 
*‘ she is young and beautiful.” 

“From what I understand,” said Glencoe, rousing herself, 
“she must be lovely in mind as in person.” 

I found my friends were getting me into a fine scrape. I 
began to perspire at every pore, and felt my ears tingle. 

“ Well, but,” cried my father, “‘ who is she 7—what is she? 
Let us hear something about her.” 

This was no time to explain so delicate a matter. LT caught 
up my hat, and vanished out of the house. 

The moment I was in the open air, and alone, my heart up- 


ness so much depend, as on the first affection of the heart.— | braided me. Was this respectful treatment to my father—to 


Were you caught by some fleeting and superficial charm—a 
bright eye, a blooming cheek, a soft voice, ora voluptuous 
form—1 would warn you to beware; I would tell you that 
beauty is but a passing gleam in the morning, a perishable | 
flower; that accident may beclond and blight it, and that at) 
best it must saon pass away. But were you in love with such 
a one as I could describe ; young in years, but still younger in 
feelings; lovely in person, but as a type of mind's beauty ;soft 
in voice, in token of gentleness of spirit; blooming m counte- 


' nance, like the rosy tints of morning kindling with the promise | 


such a father, too—who had always regarded me as the pride 
of his age—the staff of his hopes? It is true, he was apt, 
sometimes, to laugh at my enthusiastic flights, and did not 
treat my philosephy with due respect; but when had he ever 
thwarted a wish of my heart? Was | then to act with reserve 
toward him in a matter which might affect the whole current 
of my future life? ‘1 have done wrong,” thought 1; “but it 
is not too late to remedy it. I will hasten back, and open my 
whole heart to my father!” 


I returned m cordingly, and was just on the point of enter- 


of a genial day; an eye beaming with the oe “4 - — | ing the house, with my heart full of filial piety, and a contrite 
py heart; a cheerful temper, alive to all kind impulses, @ “speech upon my lips, when I heard a burst of obstreperous 
frankly diffusing its own felicity: a self-poised mind, that needs | laughter from my father, and a loud titter from my two elder 


not lean on others for support; an elegant taste, that can em- i 
| bellish solitude, and furnish out its own enjoyments” 





“ My dear Sir,” cried I, for L could contain myself no lon- 
ger, “you have described the very person!” 
“ Why then, my dear young friend,” said he, affectionately 


For the remainder of the day, I was in some such «tate of 


|, dreamy beatitude as a Turk is <aid to enjoy, when under the 
| influence of opinm. It must be already manifest, how prone 


I was to bewilder myself with picturings of the fancy, so as to 
confound them with existing realities. In the present in- 


| stance, Sophy and Glencoe had contributed to e the 


transient delusion. Sophy, dear girl, had as usual joined with | 
me in my castle-building, and indulged in the «ame train of | 


‘imaginings, while Glencoe, duped by my enthusiasm, firmly | 


believed that I «poke of a being I had seen and known. By 


In the evening, our family party was assembled in the hall, 


| with his forehead resting on his hand, was buried in one of! 
| those pensive reveries that made him so interesting tome. | 
| “ What a fortunate being I am!” thought I, “ blessed with | 
| such a sister and such a friend! I have only to find out this | 
| amiable Unknown, to wed her, and be happy! What a parn- | 
dise will be my home, graced with a partner of such exquisite | 





swects and roses! Sophy shall live with us and be the com- 
iow of all our enjoyments. Glencoe, too, shall no more 


crecinre she must be! § bo ie, fast the friend I want. ot boty it will be a perfect fairy bower, buried among 


! . my 


a 


the solitary being that he now appears. He shall bave a 


~- 


sisters. 
“A footstep !”" shouted he, as soon as he could recover him- 


self; “in love with a footstep ! Why, this beats the old Indy 


at the window!" And then there was another appalling burst 
of laughter. Had it been a clap of thunder, it could hardly 
have astonished me more completely. Sophy, in the simpli- 
city of her heart, had told all, and had set my father’s risible 
propensities in full action. 

| Never was poor mortal so thoroughly crest-fallen as myself. 


| The whole delusion was at an end. 1 drew off silently from 


the house, shrinking «emaller and smaller at every fresh peal 
of langhter; and wandering about until the family had retired, 
atole quietly to my bed. Scarce any sleep, however, visited 
my eyes that night! I lay overwhelmed with mortification, 
and meditating how I might meet the family in the morning. 
The idea of ridicule was always intolerable to me ; but to en- 
dure it on a subject by which my feelings had been so much 
excited, seemed worse than death. I almost determined, at 
jone time, to get up, saddle my horse, and ride of, 1 knew not 
whither. 

At length, I came to 2 resolution. Before going down to 
breakfast, U sent for Sophy, and employed her as an ambassa- 
dor to treat formally in the matter. 1 insisted that the subject 
should be buried in oblivion; otherwise, 1 would not show my 
face at the table. It was agreed to; for not one of the 
family would have given me for the world. They faith- 
fully kept their promise. Not a word was said of the matter; 
but there were wry faces, and su sed titters, that went to my 
soul; and whenever my father me in the face, it was 
with such a tragi-comicul leer—such an attempt to pull down 
a serious brow upon a whimsical mouth—that I had a thou- 
sand times rather he had laughed outright. 
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r I + eh os , » 17 n ' cate the seme to the assembled Committers of allthe Delegations. to! ©) Gon Ww SJannreox had 1 Salt aentastte ofall 
ify | ‘, \ = rth fy ie be uy Lacks respectively report lo thew | i . 
pou the Delegates from each State be requested to e-semble as a v s cast, and was thus indicated ust ott 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1839. 


. pint tnt 
Whig National Convention.—The Editor of this paper 
was among the lookers-on at the late Whig National Con- 
vention at Harrisburg. As a matter of general interest, he 
proceeds to give such account of its deliberations and con- 


clusions as the crowded state of his columns this week will 


Delecation, aud ballot for candicates for tue offices of Presideat aud 
Vice President, and has iug dove so, to comuut the ballot designating 
the votes of each candidate, and by whom given, to its Committee ; 
aud thereupon all the Committees shall assemble and compare the 
several ballots, and report the result of the same to their several Del- 


| egations, together with such facts as may bear upun the nomination ; 


| 


| 


aod such Delegation shall forthwith re-assembi« and ballot again for | 


candidates for the above offices, and sgain commit the result to the 
above Conimittees; and if it shail appear that a majority of the bal- 
lots are for any one man for iidate for President, said Committee 





| shall report the result to the Convention for its consideration ; but if 


permit. 

The Convention assembled in the new Lutheran Church at 
Harrisburg at 12 o'clock on Tuesday of last week, and was | 
temporarily organized by calling Hon. Isaac C. Bates of 
Massachusetts to the Chair, and appointing Hon. Cuas. B. 
Pexnose and Col. Jonx Swirt of Pennsylvania, Secreta- 
ries. The States were then called over in order, and it ap- 


peared that twenty-two of them were represented in the 
Convention by about two hundred Delegates. The twenty- 
two States represented are entitled to cast two hundred and 
fifty-four Electoral votes for President and Vice President.— 
The four States unrepresented are South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. The first three had chosen no 
Delegates. From the last a letter was received regretting 
the inability of the Delegates to attend, and expressing their 
cordial resolve to respond to the decision of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Spracuse of Mass., a Committee of one 
from each State was now appointed to select officers for the 
permanent orgenization of the Cenvention, after determining 
their character and number, The Convention was adjourned. 


At 10 o'clock of the following morning, the Convention 
reassembled, pursuant to adjournment, under the direction 
of its temporary officers. Am impressive prayer was offered 
up by the Rev. Mr. Spracker of the Lutheran Church. Mr. 
Srracvue of Mass., from the Committee of Organization, 
reported the following persons as recommended by that 
Committee, via: 

Gov. James Bannocr, of Va. for President. 
Gov. JousS. Peters of Conn. Gov. Joun A. Suvitze of Pa. 
Gov. Davin Hazzarp of Del. Gov. Geonce Howanp of Md. 
Gov. Joun Trier of Va. Gov. Jounxs Owen of N.C, 
Gov. Tuos. Metcatre of Ky. Hon. PR. Livinestos of N.Y. 
Hon. Jacon Bunxet of Ohio “Isaac C. Bates of Mass. 
Gen. James Witson of N.H. “ELM. Hewtixctos of Ta. 

Eruraiw Marsu of N. Jersey, for Vice Presidents ; 
Hon. C. B. Pexnose of Pa. G. W. Raven of Ill. 
S. R. Lywas, Esq. of Me. and Cuances Parse of Va. 

for Secretanes: 

which report was unanimously accepted, and its recom- 
mendations adopted by the Convention. On taking the 
Chair, Gov. Banrovn of Va. (who was Secretary of War 
and Embassador to England under J. Q. Adams) returned 
his acknowledgements in an animated and vigorous Address. 

Varivus minor matters were then discussed and disposed 
of; but the great topic of the day was the order of business 
to be pursued by the Convention. It was understood, at 
least by many, that the disposition of this subject would 
probably exert a material influence upon the chances of the 
Presidential Nomination. A general proposition, designed 
to cover the whole ground, was first submitted by Mr. 
Srracve on bebalf of the Massachusetts Delegation, and 
was met by a counter proposition from Mr. Bexs. Watkins 
Letou of Virginia. Mr. Leian’s proposition, if we recollect 
aright, was substantially that the Convention should proceed 
to ballot for President, each Delegate expressing his indi- 
vidual preference, and the majority of the Delegates from any 
State not fully designated to cast the votes of the absentees 
from those States as they should deem proper. The suc- 
cess of this proposition would have almost certainly ensured 
the nomination of Mr. Clay, as the Delegations favorable 
to him were almost uniformly unanimous, and would have cast 
Mr. Pes- 
nose of Pa. offered an amendment, importing that the Dele- 
gation from each State, whether full or otherwise, shall cast | 
the entire Electoral Vote of such State for the candidate whom 
a majority of such Delegation shall prefer. After a spirited || 
debate, during which many propositions of arnendment,&e. Kc. || 
were discussed and disposed of, the amendment of Mr. Pex- 
ROSE prevailed, and the Order of Mr. Spraoux was adopted 
ia the following form: 


That the Delegates from each State be requested to assemble as a 
Delegation, and appoint a Committee, not exceeding three in number, 
to receive the views and opinions of such Delegation, and communi- 


votes for two-thirds of the vacancies accordingly. 


» President and Vice President. 


there shall be no such majority, then the Delegation shall repeat the 
balloting uatil such a majority shall be obtained, and thea report the 
same to the Convention for its consideration. 

That the vete of a majority of each Delegation shall be reported as 
the vote of that State; and eac!i State represented here shail vote its 
full Electoral Vote by such Delegation ia the Committee. 


Upon the adoption of this Order, the Convention adjourned ; 
and the several Delegations proceeded to consider and sum up 
the preferences of and probabilities in regard to their several 
States, and communicete the result through their several Com- 
mittees to the Grand Committee, thence to be returned in mass 
to each Committee and Delegation. The result of this com- 
parison of views was decidedly adverse to the nomination of 
Mr. Clay, and rather favorable to that of Gen. Harrison.— 
Connecticut, Rhode-Island, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and the Southern States generally, reported that Mr. Clay 
was much strongest with them; but of the S-ates south of 
Maryland and Kentucky, only North Carolina and Louisiana 
could confidently promise him their votes; the other Northern 
S:ates and New-Jersey were indifferent, or only anxious that 
the strongest candidate should be selected; New-York and 
Michigan reported that Gen. Scott could poll the largest vote 
in their several States; while Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ib- 
diana represented that the two lust certainly and the first 
probably would vote for Gen. Harrison if a candidate, and 
could not be relied on for any other; while Illinois and Mis- 
souri, though represented by ardent supporters of Mr. Clay, 
reported that Gen. Harrison was probably as strong if not 
stronger than any other candidate for those States. A ballot 
was soon after had, with the following result: 


For Mr. Clay. For Gen. Harrison. 


Rhode Island. ..... 4 Maine ........006. 10 


For Gen. Scott. 
Vermont .ccc-cces 


Connecticut....... & Massachusetts..... 14 New-York........ 42 
Delaware ......... 3 | New-Hampshire... 7 New-Jersey ...... 6 
Maryland.........10 Pennsylvania......00 Miechigan........ 3 
Virginia ..........23 Ohio. ......... ers | _ 
North-Curolina....15 Indiama........... 9 4 States. ....... oo 


Alabama .........- 
Mississippi. -...... 
Louisiana.....-... 
Kentucky.........1 
Ulimois. 0000. ceees 
Missouri .......... 4 


12 States ...... los 


6 States. ........91 

[On farther ballotings, Hlinvis changed from 
Mr. Clay and Michigan from Gen. Scott to 
Gen. Harrison ; while Connecticut at length 
changed from Mr. Clay to Gen. Scott.) 


woo eo 


When the Convention reassembled on Friday morning, an 
effort was made, on motion of Mr. C. M. Clay of Ky. to rescind 
the Order, or at least so modify it as to ensure a direct per 
The Grand 


Committee being yet unable to report a majority of the entire 


capita vote for President. It did not prevail. 
vote cast in faver of any one person as the Whig candidate for 
President, the Convention svon adjourned to 1 o’alock, again 
to 3 o'clock, to 7 o'clock, to 9 o'clock, and to 10 o'clock.— 
Sull no choice. The interest and excitement rose hourly 
higher and higher. It was evident that a majority of the 
Convention had resolved to make choice of a candidate that 
night, as every effort to adjoura over was vigorously and suc- 
cessfully resisted. At length, at about 9 o'clock, a report 
ran through the Church that Mr. Leicn of Va. had moved 
in Committee that it report the fact of no choice to the 
Convention, and ask to be discharged. Directly upon the 
beels of this came a motion from Mr. Rieverpr Jounson 
of Md. that the Committee be instructed to report progress 
and that at then be dischurged, and that the Cvuavention 
thereupon proceed to ballot per capita for candidates tu 
This was bringing matters 
A member of the Committee now rose, and 
stated that, if the Convention would only suspend its action 


to a crisis. 


for another ballot, he believed a candidate for President would 
be reported, The request was granted, and the Convention 
took a recess of an hour. 


At half past 10 o'clock, the Convention again came to order. 
and Gov. Owen of N.C. as Chairman of the Grand Commit- 
tee, reported that in the last ballot, the votes for President 
had been cast as follow: 


For Winrisip Scott of New-Jersey.. oe ee ee ee ee 16 
“ Henry Crary of Kentucky... .eee sees cone oe 90—106 
“ Witt Henry Harrison of Ohio. ........ 


Convegtion.—The Committee asked leave to sit again for 
\the nomination of Vice President. A burst of applouse from 
| the galleries followed the announeement, and the Convention 
immediately adjourned. 

[The States voting for Gen. Harrison on the final ballot 
were those already ‘ndicated with New-York, Vermont, 
Illinois and Michigan. Mr. Clay’s original strength was 
| diminished hy the secession of Connecticut and IlIlinois.— 
| Connecticut and New-Jersey voted for Gen, Scott. ] 

Throughout the following night and early hours of morning 


therg were rumors afloat of arrangements being in progress or 
in contemplation to change the nomination, but they were dis- 
sipated before the assembling of the Convention. At 10 
o'clock, immediately after the Chair had been taken by the 
President, Mr. Banxs of Kentucky rose and announced the 
unanimous concurrence of the Delegation from his State in 
the nomination for President indicated by the result of the 
last informal bailot in Committee. 
and with much feeling. 


He spohe eloquently, 
Kentucky, be said, had offered her 
noblest son to the Country; she had not asked or pressed 
his nomination. Another had been deemed the stronger 
car.didate, and she would give him her hearty support.— 


[his announcement was received with thunders of applause. 

Mr. Reverpy Jonsson of Maryland briefly announced the 
concurrence ot the Delegation from that State in the nomina- 
tion indicated, and their confidence that he would receive the 
vote of Maryland in 1840 as he had received them in 1836, 

Mr. Preston of Kentucky expressed his concurrence in 
the nomination, and his conviction that bis District (the 


| Louisville) would give Gen. Harrison as strung a majority 


as it had ever given Mr. Ciay. He assured the Convention 
of Mr. Clay's hearty concurrence and support of the nomina- 
tion, and asked that a letter from that Statesman, which had 
been some days in the possession of the Kentucky Delega- 
tion, be read. It had been withheld hithertv from a dis- 
inclination to excite a feeling in behalf of Mr. Clay, which 
might overrule the better judgement of the Delegates. 

At the unanimous request of the Convention, Col. Coomss 
of Kentucxy rose to read the letter from Mr. Clay, (which 
will be found in another column.) In a voice faltering with 
emotion he remarked that, “if the heart of Kentucky bad 
“been bruised by the decision of the Convention, her spirit 
“‘was uncrushed and her principles uncharged. She was 
“born a Whig State—she had lived a Whig State—and, by 
“the blessing of God, she would die a Whig State !""—The 
whole assemblage was convulsed with emotion. 

Mr. B. Watxixs Leicu announced the concurrence of the 
Virginia Delegation in the nomination reported. In doing 
this, he could not refrain from speaking of Mr. Clay as one 
whom, “* when the tomb shall close over him, would leave 
“nothing wanting to the fullness of his lofty renown.” He 
spoke of Mr. Clay as one who could not need the Presidency 
to complete bis glory, but whom in his judgement the country 
needed as President. But that was now passed, and he wil- 
lingly bore testimony from personal knowledge to the patriot- 
ism and worth of Wm. Henry Harrison, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to his other intumate and dear friend Winfield Scott, 
He had pre- 
ferred Mr. Clay to Harrison and Scott, because he believed 
him preéminently qualified; but he exhorted all to bury every 
vestige of personal feeling in a hearty support of the candidate 


whose name had been before the Convention. 


indicated. 

Mr. J. A. Kiva from the majority (Scott) and Mr. SELDEN 
from the minority (Clay) of the New-York Delegation briefly 
and earnestly expressed their hearty concurrence in and sup- 
port of the nomination. 

Hon. Jonatuanx Ronents, Col. Joux Swrrt, and Mr. 
Cuameens of Pa, expressed similar concurrence. 

Gov. Metcatre.of Kentucky took the floor. “Sir,” said 
he; ‘other gentlemen have been called to make sacrifices— 


“© T have made none. I have but removed from the side of 


|| one noble and dear friend to stand firmly and proudly 


He pronounced an eloquent 


“by the side of another!” 


|| eulogium on the character and public services of Gen. Har- 
| rison, whom he had known intimately for many years, and 


served with in peace and war, and whom he declared to 


148 || have done more for his country and received less fot it than 
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* any other man hving.” “I hope,” said he, “that we are 


“about to prove that republics are not ungratetul.”” Gov. 
Metcatse’s speech was the most forcible specimen of elo- 
quence according to the maxim of Demosthenes‘ Action— | 
Action—<Action’—to which we ever listened, and was fre- 


quently interrupted by bursts of emotion. 
Judge Burnet of Ohio gave a brief history of the life and 
services of Gen. Harrison, and assured the Convention that, 


from an acquaintance of forty years, he knew his character 
to be without stain or reproach. lie was heard with much 
interest. 

Addresses of thanks were tendered to the Convention by 
Mr. Merritt of Pennaylvania and Judge Hustixeton of 
Indiana, for the gratification accorded to the wishes of those 
States, with assurances that the Whig party should not have 
eause from them to repent its condescension ; while eloquent 
exhortations to harmony and zeal were made by Messrs. 
Spracve of Mass. Simmons of R. 1. Vose of Maine, Brices 
of Vt. Boarpmas of Conn. Gen. Wirson of N. H. Hon. 
Peter R. Livineston of N. Y. Teprer of Miss. Wurite- 
HEAD of N. J. Hirttarp of Ala. Bates of Michigan, Rvs- 
sett of Mo. Newron of Va. and Grauave of Louisiana.— 
We will revert but to two expressions which were deemed 
peculiarly happy—the one a burst of eloquence from the 
venerable Peter R. Lrvixestoy, the intimate and ardent 
friend of Mr. Clay, who closed his eulogium on the character 
of that Statesman with the words—* I eavy Kentucky! for 
when he dies, she will have his ashes!"’ A thrill of electric 
sympathy with the aged vet:ran ran through the assemblage. 
His remarks were characterized by the highest order of elo 
quence; and when he spoke of himself as trembling on the 
brink of the grave, and only waiting to see the country de- 
livered from what he deemed misruie and corruption before 
he took his departure, his hearers could scarce restrain their 
emotions.—Mr. Brices closed a brief response on the part 
of Vermont to the nomination presented, with an allusion to 
the unconquered attitude of that State, and her determination 
to maintain that attitude until her Electors shall appear at 
the doors of the White House towemand its surrender, like 
he: Ethan Allen at the gates of Ticonderoga, when he de- 
manded the surrender of that fortress “In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress!” 

During the course of the debate, Gov. Owes, from the 
Committee on Nominations, made a further and concluding 
report that the several Delezaiions had ballotted for Vice 
President—Virginia alone declining to vote—and that the 
231 votes had been unanimously cast for Jonxs Tryire of 
Virginia. This announcement was received with thundets 
of applause. Great doubts had existed as to the willingness 
of Gov. Trter to permit the use of his name un ler the ¢ ite 
cumstancee, and his consent to do so gave universal satis- 
faction. 

Bens. Watxiss Leicu briefly explained that the vote of 
Virginia had been withheld from considerations of delicacy 
alone. Gov. TyLzr was present as a Delegate from that 
State—he had consented to be placed in nomination at the 


urgent solicitation of the Delegations from other States—and 





there wasa manifest propriety in withholding the votre of 
Virginia here, but it wowd not be withheld in the great 
contest. 

Mr. Pespreton of Ohio gave notice that Gen. Harrison 
would in no case consent to serve as President longer than a 
single term. 

A resolution was adopted, recommending Conventions in 
the several States to nominate Electors, &c¢. on the 22d of 
February next, or such other day as may be deemed more 
convenient. Also another recommending a Convention of 


Delegates representing the Whig Young Men of the several _ 


States at Baltimore on the first Monday in May next. A 
Committee of one from each Delegation was appointed to 
ially inform the candidates for President and Vice Pres: 





ome 


dent of their nomination. The matter-cf-course votes of | 


thanks, &c. were passed, and President Bareour returned 
his acknowledgements, and at half past 2 o'clock, on Satur- 
day, Dec. 7th, the Convention adjourned. 

In the evening the Washington Hotel was brilliantly illu- 
minated, und a large concourse of people assembled in tne 
Court House to listen to Gen. Murphy of Ohio, Gov. Barbour 
and Mr. Leigh of Virginia, Gen. James Wilson, of N. H., 


Mr. Burnell of Mass 


respond to the nomination. Thus terminated the Whig Na- 


SS 


] . — aon ? ; '" 
Mr. Spencer of N. Y. and others, and 


tional Conventior. 


Correspondence of the New-Yorker. 
4 Wasuincron, Dec. 10, 1839, 


Mr. Epttor: Although vou are doubtless aware of the 
dilemma in which the Natioaal Legislature has been placed 
—or rather has placed itself—for more than a week, perhaps 


a bird's eye view of the difficulty, with some suggestions re- 
specting its causes and results from a looker-on, may not be 
uninteresting to your readers. Youare very well aware that 
[ am not a partisan, and will therefore readily believe that I 
can have no motive for speaking in terms of unqualified ap- 
probation or detraction. I have looked upon the scene which 


has been passing in the House of Representatives with the 


}feelings of an American, and although it has not increased 


my respect or reverence for men in exalted stations, I thank 
God there is a tribunal above them, where their actions will 
he investigated ; and while this great tribunal shall be gov- 
erned by virtue and intelligence, there is still hope of repub- 
lican freedom. 

The great question has been, and stil! is, which set of 
Representatives from the State of New-Jersey is entitled to 
seats in the House. The Clerk called the names of members 
from each State, till he came to New-Jersey, when he came 
to a stand, and referred the subjeet of the contested seats to 
the House. Anon commenced the war of words, which have 
been poured forth with a profusion indicating that the foun- 
tain is inexhaustible. For the first two orthree days, astorm 
of wrath was poured upon the devoted head of the Clerk for 
not proceeding to call the names of the Opposition Members 
from New-Jersey. Then an appeal was made to legal forms, 
Legislative acts and precedents, and the poor Constitution of 
the Union has been worn literally threadbare. Thus for 
eight days the nation has been without an organized Legis- 
lature, no quorum of the House has been formed, no business 
done, but to meet, and talk, and adjourn. And foe ancht 
that appears now to the contrary, the same may continue tll 
Christinas or the 4th of March, 1540. 

And why, your readers and the country wil! ask, is this in 
terruption of the Legislative business. Go-into the House, 
and the Honorable Members will tell you‘ Nothing bat 
pure patriotitm! The People, the dear People are in dan- 
ger of being defrauded of their rights, and we are here des- 


perately defending them, tooth and nail.” I shall be very 





much mist: 





nif the dear People do not make it a dear 
business for some of their Representatives. oe & 
The whole difficulty lies in a nut-shell. Five Whig Mem- 
bers from New-Jersey came here with the Governor and 
Council's certificate of their election, which, according to the 
laws of that State, appears to be the legal evidence of ap- 
pointment. Five Administration Members claim the same 
seats, bearing, as evidence of their right, the seal of the 
Secretary of State, certifying that they have a majority of 
the popular vote, (the votes of two Districts having been re- 
jected by the Governor and Council.) [lence a party verdict 
is made up on each side, and defended with creat obstinacy. 
Why?) The parties in the House are so nearly balanced, that 
whichever obtains the New-Jersey Members will have the 
ascendency—and the party in the ascendant will elect a 
Spenker; the Speaker will appoint party Committees, and 
party Committees wall either whitewash or condemn the Ad- 
ministration. Can any thing be more purely, beautifully 
patriotic! And then the arguments! Starting from pre- 
cisely the same point, and keeping the same objects in view, 
Constitutional law and the People's rizghta, the results are 
diametrically opposite. Grave Senators and learned Legis- 
lators enter the lists, ranged on diflerent sides. “If,” say 
the Whigs, * you resist the Governor's certificate, you pros- 
trate all law, reject prima facie evidence, and nuilily legal 
enactments.” “If,” say their opponenta, “ you receive this 
Governor's certificate as prima facie evidence, you outrage 
popular opinion, and make a precedent fora party Executive, 
whenever it suits his convenience, to make a partial return, 
and, by rejecting votes, defraud the People of their just, 
rights.” Amplifying, illastrating and defending these con-| 
tending propositions, has been the sole business of the House | 
for eight corsecutive days, and may be the business of eight 
more. Noman can tell the result. One of the most distin- 


— ———— — ——<—<— 
guished men in the country (a Whig) gave it as his opinion 
(in private conversation) that the Administration party would 
have the ascendency in organizing the House. An Admin- 
istration Member told me the result would be either to break 
up ina row, or the New-Jersey Members must be set aside 
till the House was organized. Both sides are determined, 
perhaps almost to a man, although several State Rights men, 
otherwise on the Administration side, have come out and 
made speeches in favor of receiving the Governor's certificate 
as the only legal evidence. The honor of the Country has 
not yet been tarnished in the persons of her Representatives, 
Without a Speaker, without organization, with nothing to 
control them but their own sense of propriety and self-re- 
spect, the Members have treated each other generally during 
the debates with much courtesy and gentlemanly bearing, 
Would time permit, I should like to give you sketches of 
popularYebaters, and make remarks on incidents frequently 
recurring of a striking character. Butthese mustbe reserved 
for a future occasion. Ww. 
C5" We do not concur in every proposition advanced by 
our correspondent. £d. 


Latest from Washington.—* Land Ho! After a fortnicht 
of tumult and turmoil, the House of Representatives on Wed- 
nesday made a decided approach to a settlement of the diffie 
culties by which its organization is embarrassed. Mr. Ad- 
ams’s decision ns Chairman that the five Whigs from New- 
Jersey, whose claim to seats is disputed, were entitled by vir- 
tue of their certificates to vote, was first rerersed by a vote of 
118 to 112. Then, aftera furious and stormy discussion (for 
which row would be the more expressive term) the House 
decided that Mr. Naylor (whose election is contested by C. 
J. Ingersoll) should be allowed to vote: Ayes, 119; Noes, 
112. Next it was decided that Ayerigg of New-Jersey (first 
on the Whig list) should nof be permitted to vote; Aves, 117, 
Noes 122. His four Whig colleagues voting for his nght, and 
three of the Administration claimants against it. Next, Mr. 
Maxwell of N. J. was in like manne: denied the right to vote 
in the preliminary organization of the House; Yens, 116; 
Nays, 122. Finally, the other three New-Jersey Whigs were 
denied the right of voting, by 117 to 110.) Mr. C. J. Inger- 
soll, of Pa. attempted to speak, but was not permitted to pro- 
ceed. The House decided—Ayes, 158; Noes O—that Mr. 
Ingersoll could not vote. 

The previous Question was then carried—Aves, 113; Noes, 
113, the Chairman deciding the Main Question ordered by 
118 to 99, and Mr. Wise’s resolution of compromise defeated 
by Yeas 115, Nays 118. 

a. 


obtained the upper hand, and will keep it to the end. Let 


The Administration party have now 


them bear in mind the wisdom of moderation. 

The Georgia Members generally voted with the Whigs on 
on test questions. Messrs. Fisher of N. C., and Wick of Ie. 
voted on the other side. The former is likely to prove no 
Whig at all. The following is the vote of the doubtlul Meme 
bers on Mr. Wise's resolution : 

Yia—(with the Opposition)—Mesers. Alford, Black, Col- 
quitt, Mark A. Cooper, Habersham, King, Nesbit, and War- 
ren (8) of Georgia, J. Campbell, of S.C., James Garland and 
KR. M. T. Hunter, of Va., C. Shepard of N.C. 

Nar—(with the Administration)—S. H. Butler, Griffin, 
Holmes, Pickens, Rhett, James Rogers, Sumter, (7) Fisher 
of N. C., D. H. Lewis of Ala., Wick of Inaiana. 

The House next adopted Mr. Rhett's proposition, (adopted 
139 to 92) that the undisputed Members (Mr. Naylor included) 
shall be called over, and the claims to contested seats then be 
tried; after which, the Speaker will be elected.—This looks 
like a slow process, and very possibly it may be a disorderly 
one, but we hope otherwise, and we indulge a sanguine hope 
that the House will be organized to-day (Friday) and the 
Message delivered to-morrow. If so, it will be old news to 
our readers next week, but the fault is not ours. 

Mr. Campbell of 8. C. moved a reconsideration of the vote 
on Mr. Rhett’s resolution; but it was voted down in part, by 
116 to 102, and the residue would be. Thus the House ad- 
journed on Wednesday night. The Senate is engaged in Ex- 


ecutive business, 


Gen. Jense Speight, (formerly in Congress from N. C.) is 
spoken of as Speaker of the popular branch of the Mussis- 
sippi Legislature at its next Session, 
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Kestecny.—The Legislature of this State assembled at |- at ; 2014 19¢ 6 tray his current expenses. We see nothing heinous in all 
Frankfort on Monday the 2d inst. In the Senate, a great | Tompkina .....--.3409 9275.00.38 this, though it is not quite consistent with the sentiment of a 
number of ballots were had for Speaker: the vote standing Chemung. ...- eee. 1312 2145....1385 speech which Mr. Benton was said to have delivered, reading 
Hanson, W., 12—Johnson, W., 7—Wingate, Adm., 13. | a eoeeee abe 160 Dewees ate —* Sir, I pay my w asherwoman in zold,”’ &c. &c., and end- 

. d Steuben ...0e+e00- 294: 3638...2.3279 leaps . ~ igen . 
Finally, on the following day, the names of the last two candi- | Ssihneaittics ee 00003176 2188....3329 ing with an entreaty from those washerwomen that he would 
dates were withdrawn , and Samuel Hanson of Clarke county | Alleghany ccescoecdlGl 2810..-.3u3] neyer cease his efforts “to restore to the country that beauti- 
unanimously elected. In the House a similar embarrassment | Cattaraugus ...... 2288 2080....2181 2132 fuleurrency.” But the Washington letter-writer who picks 
vccurred—the first vote being for Helm of Hardin, W., 26, Total ..c0ceee- 23893 «=-23917...24500 923106 Up this story has a very clever hit on the Great Expunger.— 
Morehead of Franklin, W., 28, Meriwether of Jefferson, Adm. | . w Sibley. Lee. Seward. Marcy. He concludes—* But probably my friend ihe Colonel finds 
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Mississirri.—The Celumbus ( Miss.) Democrat gives the = Soin eteettenit — ro agg 2101 rer ere een , oe Ce ook aes Gane oat, Gas 
i= , Cayuga .cccee eee 4456 4499....4044 4431 I do.’”” 
following agthe aggregates of votes cast for the rival State Onondaza 6117 537) 5684 5G4 . ‘ 

~ eee ener ° a “eer v o\ ’ 
Tickets in Mississippi. As we have no perfect details, it may Cortland cece ceee 2310 1915.22.2290 2010 Messrs. Thompso# and Brown, the new Members of 
or may not be that this is a full official statement: Total ..c0000..24049 «9 28839...99821 «9 29281L Congress from Mississippi, appeared in Washington with 
Administration, Opposition. Dp : lie ameiiill : - 

- " , ixon. Elwood. Seward, Merev. their certificates full one fortnight ago, but we eC > 

Governor... A.G.MeNutt 18.710 Edward Turner... 15,591 y[T] Chautanque 3°15 478 1945 3036 | — =‘ t we have not yet 
- 2 . a eeeeweerde ~ eose hs Ue ee le t& . ‘ure a comn! >» etate > » > 
Members of 2 A.G. Brown. 18,491 A. L. Bingaman.. td 900 i oS lag 4096 2610 5448 onan ven able to procure a complete statement of the vote by 
Congress $3. Thompson 18,210 Reuben Davis.... 14,078 Geena 47d 2062 (349 grog | ¥ hich they were elected. It 13 said that Gov. McNutt gave 
See. State... Woodward... 18,405 J. Jennings... .... 15,105 Monroe ...ecc cece. D096 3937 ..2.9532 4395 them certificates when the returns from nineteen Counties 
4 » Oo 57 . 2¢ > =e of “” . > . . 
Auditor oe -Seunde re oe Ii over 4 Crusoe.. .o0- eee 13! m we Orleans .20eeecees 1966 1650... 2260 1630. were yet to be received! We believe it was much like this 
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The vote is the heaviest ever taken in that State, and the | site _— ~8 | despatch of business may lead to serious mistakes hereafter. 

mer . 1939, RECAPITLLATION, fase. , _ . . > 
florging ditto. Opp. Senators, Adm. Senators. Se Marcy. Gen. Wiley P. Harris was formerly Receiver of Public 





Gronota.—That portion of the Governor's Message re-| District To.seee see. 26396 


.. Moneys for Lands sold at Columbus, Miss., and resigned, a 
“ os 21. 52 





lating to the controversy which has sprung up between the } « ll t. v ‘ : i pa 247] 16 heavy defwulter,a year or two since. We now hear that 6,000 
States of Geergin and Maine has been reported upon by the |} « a acres of land owned by him, which cost him $6 per acre, and 
Committee on Federal reletions in the House of Representa: | ” VcccccccecthiSO are worth still more, have recently been sold on account of 
tives. The report, which recommends the whole matter to| we - Locccce 00008Sa03 . D117... “2 i: 360 bs 3166 the Government at five cenis per acre, payable expressly in 
be laid before Congress, was made the special order for Tues- |) ,, oun Writer: ‘io 1 a 700 = ~ 17398 Specie. There is some swindle in this, and the land doubtless 
day, 10th instant. —— ee eee reverts to the benefit of the defaulter. 
— Total .......2+.183,299 179,069,. 192,882 182.461 
Ixpiana.—The Legislature of this State assembled at In- Whig maj....e.-eeeee 4,234 Doveeee10.461 , Jonathan Chapman was on Monday elected Mayor of Bos 

dianopolis on the 2d inst., Lieut. Gov. Hillis took the Chair The total vote for Seward and Marcy last year was 375,345 ; jton. The vote was for Chapman, Opp., 4,343; Bradford 


of the Senate, and Chas. H. Yest was chosen Secretary. In || for the Senatorial candidates of both parties this year, 362,364,  Semner, Adm., 3,034; seattering, 160. Chapman's majority 
the House, James G. Read (Adm.) was chosen Speaker by |} a decrease of 12,979 votes. Tho felling off in the Opposition | over Sumner, 1,309. The Whigs have a majority of the 
a majotity of five votes, and H. J. Harris elected Principal || vote has been 9,587 ; in the Van Buren vote, 3,392. Over | Council and Ward Officers, as usual. 

Clerk. The Message of Gov. Wallace is a sensible business |] 5,000 of the Opposition loss occurred in the Eighth Senate || Gen. Wm. H. Harrison was 66 years old on the 9th of 


document. ¢ District, where no effort was needed on that side, and little |! February last. 
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ar on ile shin Fine . chard P * ag 
NXXV#Eth CONGRESS ops J tg 31 eat Marvin, 
ane iv Pet Wt gucr, 32. Al ai faiimore, 
We lave waited too long in the hope of being able to pre- |) 16. he w W. Doig, 33.) Charles F. Mitchell. 
sent a correct and reliable list of the Members of the | New-Jersey—[General Ticket.] 
: — W . } Certificates. Contested by 
present Congress—and waited in vain. * proceed, there- /| in B. Ayerizg, Philemon Dickerson 
. ' i % ’ 
fore, to give the best list we have been able to make. The y he P. B. Marvell, Daniel B. Ryall, 


names in Italics are those of Opposition Members; the oth- 


ers Administration. 


of service. 


SENATE. 
The figures of this table indicate the expiration of the several terms 


MalIne. Sovta CaRoiina. 

John Ruggles, (Cons.) 1841 John C. Calhoun, 1841 

Ruel Williams, 1843. Wm. C. Preston, 1843 

New HamPsnire. Georeta. 

Henry Hobbard, 1841 Wilson Lumpkin, 1841 . 
Franklin Pierce, 1843 Alfred Cuthbert, 1843 
VERMONT. ALABAMA, 

Samue! Prentiss, 1843) Wm. R. King, 184] 

Samuel 8. Phelps, 1845 Clement C. Clay, 1843 

Mass ACHUSETTS. Mississippi. 
John Daris, 1841 R.J. Walker, 1841 
Danicl Webster. 1845 John Henderson, 1845 
Ruope [sranp. Lovistana. 

Nehe. R. Knight, 1841 R.C. Nicholas, 1841 
Nathan F. Dizon, 1845 Alex. Mouton, 1843 
CosNecticet. TENNESSEE. 

Petry Smith, 1843 Hugh L. White, 1341 
Thaddeus Betts, 1845 Felix Grundy, 1845 
New-York. Kesteckry. 

Silas Wright, 1843 J. J. Crittenden, 1841 

[Vacancy.] Henry Clay 1843 
New-JQRSEY. “Onio. 
Garrett D. Wall, 1841 William AlNen, 1843 
S. L. Southard, 1845 Benjamin Tappan, 1840 
PENNSYLVANIA, INDIANA. 

James Buchanan, 1843 Oliver H. Smith, 1843 
[ Vacancy. ] Albert S. White 1845 
DeLaware. ILLinots. 

Thomas Clayten, 1841 J. M. Robinson, 1241 
[ Vacancy. ] R. M. Young, 1843 
MARYLAND. Missovrt. 

Wa. D. Merrick, 1845 Lewis F. Linn, 1243 

John S. Spence, 1843 Thomas H. Benton, 1845 

VIRGINIA. Micuican. 

Wa. H. Roane, 1841 John Norvell, 1841 

[Vacaney.] (Vacancy. ] 

NortH Carona. ARKANSAS. 
Bedford Brown, 1841 Wr. S. Fulton, 1241 
Robert Strange, 1843 A. H. Sevier, 1345 


19 Opposition, 27 Administration, 1 Calhoun, 5 vacancies. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[The figures prefixed to the Meinbers denote the number of their 


respective Districts.) 
Maye. 
1. Nathan Clifford, 5. Virgil D. Parris, 
2. Albert Smith, 6. Hugh J. Anderson, 
3. Benjamin Randall, 7. Joshua A. Lowell, 
4. George Erans, £. Thomas Davee. 


New-Hampsutns—[General Ticket. } 


Charles G. 


Atherton, 


Jared W. Williams, 


Tristram Shaw, 


Edmund Burke, 
Ira A. Eastman. 


William Halsted, 
Charles C. Stratton, William Cooper, . 
Thomas J. Yorke, Daniel Kille. 
Joseph F. Randolph, (undisputed.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. Lemuel Paynter, 12. James Cooper, 

§ John Sergeant, 13. Wm. S. Ramsey, 

~* 2 George W. Toland, 14. George McCulloh, 

§ Charles Naylor, or 15. David Petriken, 

2 C. J. Ingersoll, 16. Robert H. Hammond, 


Peter D. Vroom, 


Edward Davies, 17. Samuel W. Morris, 
4.< Francis James, 18. Charles Ogle, 

John Edwards, 19. Albert G. Marchand, 
5. Joseph Fornance, 20. Enos Hook, 


6. John Davis, 21. 
7. David D. Wagener, 29. 
8. Peter Newhard, 23. 
9. George M. Keim, 24. 
10. Wm. Simonton, 23. 
11. James Geery, 

DELAWARE. ccceeseeeee Thomas Robireon. 

MARYLAND. 

. John Dennis, 5. Wm. Cost Johnson, 
. Philip F. Thomas, 6. Francis Thomas, 
. J. T. H. Worthington, 7. Daniel Jenifer. 
James Carroll, 
Sol. Hillen, Jr., 


Ixnac Leet, 
Richard Biddle, 
William Beatty, 
Thomas He nry, 
John Galbraith. 


- Wie 


~_— 


VirGiNia. 
. Henry A. Wise, 12 Walter Coles, (Cons.) 


2. Joel Holleman, 13. James Gariand, 

3. Francis EB. Rives, 14. Wm. L. Goggin, 

4. John M. Botts. 15. William Lucas, 

5. R. M. T. Hunter, 16. Geo. B. Samuel, 

6. John Taliaferro, 17. Robert Craig. 

7. Charles F. Mercer, 13. G. WY. Hopkins, (Cons.) 
8. Linn Banks, 19. Andrew Beirne, 

9. George C. Dromgoole, 20. Joseph Johnson, 


. John Ww. Jones, 
. dohu T. Hill, 


21. Lewis Steinrod. 


_— 
- = 


Nortu Caronisa. 


1. Kenneth Rayner, 3. William Montgomery, 
2. Jesse A. Bynum, 9, John Hill, 

3. Edward Stanly, 10 Charles Fisher, 

4 Charles Shepherd, 11. Henry W. Connor, 

5. James McKay, 12. James Graham, 

6. Micajah T. Hawkins, 13. Levis Williams. 


- Edmund Deberru, 
Sovta Carorisa. 





1. Isaac FE. Holmes, 6. Thomas D. Sumter, 
2. Waddy Thompson, : Butler, 
3. Francis W. Pickens, 8. R. Barnwell Rhett, 
4. John Campbell, 9. John K. Griffin. 
5. James Rogers, 
[Georcta—General Ticket. } 
Lot Warren, R. H. Habersham, 


William C. Darson, 
Julius C. Alford, 


FE. A. Nesbit, 
7’. B. King, 


Massacuesetts. 


1. Abbott Lawrence, 7. George N. Briggs, 
2. Leverett Saltonstall, 3. Wiliam B. Calhoun, 
3. Caleh Cushing, 9. William 8. Hastings, 
4. William Parmenter, 10. Henry Williams, 
5. Leri Lincola, ll. John Reed, 
6. [Vacaney,] 12. John Quincy Adams. 
— Isx axp—f Gene ral Ticket. 
Joseph L. Tillinghast, William B. Cranston. 


Cossecticet. 
1. Joseph Trumbull, 4. Thomas B Osborne, 


2. William L.. Storrs, 5. Truman Sinith, 

3. Thomas W. Williams. 6. John H. Brockway. 
VERMONT. 

1. Hiland Hall, 4. John Smith, 

2. William Slade, 5. Isaac Fletcher. § 


3. Horace Everett, 
New-York. 

1. Thomas B. Jackson, 7S 

2. James De La Montanye, 


John G. Floyd, 
? David P. Bre “water, 


Who 


io 


Mark A. Cooper, 
W. T. Colquett. 


Edward J. Black. 


ALABAMA. 
4. Dixor H. Lewis, 


. R. H. Chapman, 
. David Hubbard, 
- George W. Crabb, 


5 


James Dillett, 


Mississipri—[General Tieket. ] 


A. G. Brown, 


Jacob Thompson. 


LovutsiaNa. 
3. Rice Garland. 


. Edward D. White, 
. Edward Chinn, 


Kestecy. 


1. Lynn Bovd, 8. William J. Grares, 
2. Philip Triplet, 9. John White, 

3. Joseph Underwood, 10. Richard Hares, 

4. Sherrod Williams, ll. L. W. Andrews, 

5. Simeon H. Anderson, 12. Garret Davis, 

6. Willis Green, 13: Wm. O. Butler. 

7. John Pope, 


Tessxecser. 





Ogden Hoffman, 


Edward Curtis, 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


James Monroe, 


4. Gouverneur Kemble, 


F 


6. Nathaniel Jones, 
7. Rufus Palen, 


*. Charles Johnson, 


? Aaron Vanderpoel, 


" $John Ely, 
9. Hiram P Hunt, 


10. Daniel D. Barnard, 


1}. Anson Brown, 
12. David Russell, 


13. Augustus C, Hand, 


18. Thomas (C. Chittenden, 


19. John H. Prentiss, 

20. Judson Allen, 

21. John C. Clark, 

a9 § S. B. Leonard, 
? Amasoa Dana, 


03 Edward Rogers, 


29. Seth M. Gates, 
30. Luther C. Peck, 


¢ Nehemiah H. Earle, 
24. Christopher Morgan, 
25. Theron K Strong, 
26. Francia Granger, 
27. Meredith Mallory, 
28. Thomas Kempshall, 


William B. Carter, . Meredith P. Gentry. 

. Abraham M'Clellan, 9. Harvey M. Watterson, 

- Joseph L. Williama, 10. Anron V. Brown, 

. Julius W. Blackwell, 11. Cave Johnson, 

. Hopkins L. Turney, 12. John W. Crockett, 

. William B. Campbell, 13. Christopher H. Williams 
- John Bell, . 


NOU Ww 


ILvinots. 
1. John Reynolds, 3. John T.. Stuart. 
2. Zadoc Casey, 
INDIANA. 
5. James Rariden, 
6. William W. Wick, 
7. T. A. Howard, 


1. George H. Profft, 
2. John Davis, 

3. John Carr, 

4. Thomas Smith, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_- a 


Onno. 
1. Alexander Dunean, 1). Isaac Parrish, 
2. John b. Weller, 12. Jonathan Taylor, 
3. Patrick G. Goode, 18. WD. P. Leadbetter, 
4. Thomas Corwin, 14. George Sweeney, 
5. Wilham Doane, 15. Jehn W. Allen, 
6. Calvary Morris, 16. Joshua R. Giddings. 
7. William K, Bond, 17. John Hastings, 
8. Joseph Ridgway, 18, D. A. Starkweather, 
9. William Medill, 19. Henry Swearingen, 
10. Samson Mason, 


Missovrt. 
John Miller, John Jameson. 
Micuicas.... Isaac E. Crary. 
Arkansas.... Edward Cross. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF PARTIES. 
din. Opp. Doultful, &c. 
eee GCrccccccccecccccccceeeD 
New-Hampshire 2... S.cesccceesOeeeececeee ld 
Massachusetts..... QeeccceccesDecescccece ld vacancy. 
Connecticut...eee 


DrcccccccecGrcccceeees0 


| Rhede Island cocce GeoccceccceteccccsesesG 


Jecccccccccdecceseseee OD 


WRUNG, cosncseee 


| PEPNONE cant tas OMiccccncs bcadsenseuc® 


| Georgian .ce. cee. 


| Michigan ..0. cece 


New-Jersey .eceeee OseccceccesdecoeceeeesD disputed. 
Pennsylvania. ..coelZccce ccs MOcccccccccel de. 
oe re eee ee 

eee a ET. Se 

ee ee Sees Cl 
ents Captiininscce Tevcscnstvebiocscceened do, 
ge ee re ee do. 
we BrcccccccccSeccccevcesS do. 
RN « cacnwehe 
Mississippi eoccces 
Louisiana .... 
ee: ae See 

PE biccennvenes Grenstecdestesecscesosl WE. 
ce ee, nn, | ape 
eee 
O.cccccceeeD 


Lecccecccee® 


SrccccccccececcccceeesO 
LP Serre rer ees 


sees DeccccccccedeceeseceeeD 


B.cccceccce 
Qeceesceses 
ES Se ee” 


BARONS co.cc sees 


ae 


Rinueecence Brccccccoce® 
a oe: 
This table does not accord precisely with the designations 
in the list above given; but we know not which of them to 
alter. 


Florida Warfare.—During a brief absence of the Editor 
from his post, the esteemed friend to whom he entrusted the 
control of its columns wrote and inserted an indignartt rebuke 
of the project of hunting the Seminoles with blood-hounds. 
That article has called forth an intense display of cqunter in- 
dignation in certain Florida journals. We allude to the sub- 
ject in turn merely to express our own opinion that the pro- 
ject in controversy is ap atrocious one, ond that if the good 
people of Florida—or rather, the bad people—had not com- 
menced the war upon the Seminoles by swindling, abusing, 
and attempting to defraud them of or drive them from their 
lands, the murderous warfare of the last four years would 
never have existed. And even now, we firmly believe that a 
peace might be made by simply acknowledging their just 
rights and acting toward them like Christians tnd honest 
men. We deplore the fate of the victims of savage ferocity 
in Florida in union with our neighbors, but we can hardly 
think the introduction of blood-hounds from Cuba hkely to 
mitigate the ferocity of this warfare. 


Casava.—The Legislacure of the Upper Province con- 
vened at Toronto on the 3d inst. The Governor General in 
hie speech intimated to the Representatives her Majesty's 
fixed determination to maintain the connection new subsist- 


ing Letween the Provinces and the Home Government—and 


i assured them that he had no grounds to fear a recurrence of 


i\ 
| 


He stated that it would be his 
duty to urge at the earliest moment the subject of the legis- 
lative re-union of the two Provinces, as recommended by her 


aggressions on the frontier. 


'! Majesty to the Imperial Parliament. 


Counterfeita on the Yates Comy Bank, Auburn Bank, 


|N. Y.; Amherst Bank, Mass; Marine Bank, Portland; and 


| 


one or two of the Hartford Banks, are in circulation. A man 
was recently arrested in Brattleborough, Vt., having several 
hundred dollars of the above money in his possession. 


{7 A disastrous fire took place on the evening of the 34 
inst. at Saco, Me., which destroyed the valuable Machine 
Shop connected with the factories, a grist-mill, dwelling-hous 
and barn—all valued at $3(,00. 
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NEW-YORK. 


An ; Apology—Thel Editor of The New-Yorker, ‘presusiing og that the | 
President's Message would be along in season for his last number, | 
prepared only the literary matter of that number, and then dropped || 
off to Harrisburg to witacss the doings of the Whig National Conven- | 
tion. The course of proceedings in Congress having prevented the | 
delivery of the Message, the aid which we had confidently calculated | 
on receiving from Mr. Van Buren proved a total failure. An unex- | 
pected responsibility was thus thrown upon the young friend left in 
charge of our paper; and this plain statement of facts must excuse the 
errors which our columns exhibited—particularly that which gave | 
the aggregate vote of the Third District for Senators as that of ‘Sche- | ) 
nectady Co.’—and incorrectly even at that. We take a pride in tol- 
erable correctness in Election Returns, and this blunder is therefore 
most provoking. The letter which we wrote on Wednesday at Har- | 

risburg did not reach this city ull Friday afernoon—whereby the | 
readers of our Folio Edition were prevented from discerning us in | 
the attitude of a false prophet. Eaough—unless we ought to apolo- 
gize for the length of this apology, but for that we have no room. 


“ The Young Woman's Guide, by Wm. A. Alcott.”"— 
Dr. Alcott has just given to the world another of his excellent | 
volumes of which the purpose and theme are Practical Educa- 
tion, As its title imports, this one is especially addressed to 
Young Women. We like all that we have read of this av- 
thor’s works, which is not a litle. He has a familiar, com- 
mon-sense way of propounding and enforcing what he has to | 
say, Which can hardly fail of coming home tothe understand- 
ing of every reader. 
propositions or maxims which would scem to need no eluci- 


True, he sometimes wastes time on 


dation, and oftener lays more stress on some minor rule of 
physical economy than its intrinsic importance would seem 
to warrant. But his views are in the main just and right ; 
they are plain and cogent, 
Virtue’s side—a side on which there is little fear that they 


‘and e’en their failings lean to 


will be too rigidly followed. 

Let no one conclude, from what we have said, that this is 
Lest it should 
he so thought, we will enumerate the titles of some ef its 


n work on Diet or physical economy merely. 


chapters, which are as follows: 

“Female Responsitilities—SelfEducation—Love of Im- 
provemeat—Self-Kaowled ge—Conscientiousness — Self-Gov- 
ernment—Self-Command— Decision of Character—Seif-De- 
pendence—Reasoning and Originality—Invention—Observa- 
tion and Reflection—The Right Use of Time—Love of Do- 
mestic Concerns—Frugality and Economy,” &c. X&c. 

We are confident that there are few Young Ladies—no, 
Dr. Alcott has the best word, Women—who would not de- 
rive more benefit from a copy of this work than froma table- 
load of Annuals. (1 vel. 15mo. pp. 356. G. W. Light, 1 
Cornhill, Boston; 126 Fulton street, New-York. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—The December number 
of this excellent work opens badly with ‘A Legend of the 
Mountain of the Burning Stone, by the author of * Lafitte.’ "| 
I: is a Mexie-Endian tale, but with no particle of aboriginal 
vrraisemblance about it. It is a mass of crude, extravagant, 
unnatural impossibilities—a night-mare reverie of a distem- 


ginatton. 


pered or barren imag 


occupies. 


It is unworthy of the place it 


“The History of Virginia” is next the theme of an excel- 
lent and interesting essay—a collection of extracts and anec- 
dotes illustrating the traditions, settlement, and carly history | 
of the Old Dominion. 


pages of any magazine. 


A better paper seldom graces the 


* Old Llonses” is in the same vein—a historical and moral- 
ining essay, treating of the ‘old houses’ of Boston, and the 
memories connected therewith. None can read it without 
profound interest, 

“ A Jerseyman in the Old Dominion” would be very good, 
were it not disfigured by attempts at smartness which are | 
grossly out of keeping. The picture of Virginia life, villages, | 
culture, &c. is exceedingly well drawn, however. We have | 
marked a visit to the Tomb of Washington for extract in our 
next. 

“ Letters from out the Old Oak" —fair only. 

“* Machiavel’s Political Discourses on the First Decade of 
Livy,” is the theme of the next essay, from the pen of a die- | 
tinguished Kentuckian—one of the most instructive and forci- || 
ble political papers of the day. It deserves to be not merely || 
read but studied with profound attention. | 


,commences with the next issue. 


Revels at my Castle” is but a tolerable . essay. " 


\ 
We have thus spoken briefly of the principal prose papers | f 


in the current ber of the M ger. There are many | 
minor articles, including a review of ‘‘ Hyperion,” and some | 
|| other new works, of decided merit. 

The Verse of this number is a very decided improvement 
on that presented in any former issue. There are contribu: | 
tions from Benjamin, Hoffman, W. Gilmore Simms, (‘ Early 





| by anonymous writers of unusual worth. Amung these we 


|do not reckon “ Delphian Amusements,” by N. C. Brooks, ) 


Esa., and others, which is a rendering of ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that Tree,” into five different foreign languages, ancient and 
modern Greek included. In our simple judgement ‘ Berotian,’ 
or Butterfly Amusements, would have been a much fitter title. | 

We have spoken freely, as is our wont, of the faults as 
well as the merits of the Messenger before us. The former 
are inconsiderable ; the latter prominent and decided. Throw 
out all that the most critical taste could object to, and there 
would still remain more substantial, excellent matter than is 
contained in almost any Monthly of the present day. The 
next number (January) commences the Sixth Annual Volume 
of the Messenger. (Terms $5- T. W. White, Richmond, 
Va.) 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for December contains 
original articles on “ The Progress and Influence of Com- 
W. Stoughton; “The Merchant 
Service ;"’ “* The State of the Currency, by Chas. F. Adams ;”" 
“The Comparative Importance of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Manufactures, by Alden Bradford ;" “* Landlords and 
Tenants; “ Mercantile Law Cases; ‘‘ Johri Langdon, by 
Jacob B. Moore ;” “Commerce and Literature,—a Poem, by 
James T. Fields ;"’ with a large amount of Commercial and 
Bank Statistics, Mercantile Miscellanies, &c. &c. This isa 
fair but not a preéminently good number. A new volume | 
(Freeman Hunt, 142 Fulton 





merce in Europe, by E. 


street.) 


“ American Pocket Almanac.” —A very convenient and 
useful little manual under this title, containing beside the 
usual Almanac matter, a list of Members of Congress, Gov- 
ernors of States, Officers of the Federal Government, of the 
the Army and Navy, &c. &c., with Notes on the Months, Ta- 
bles for Notation, &c. &c., has been published by Turner & 
Disturnell, 124 Broadway. 


The Republications.—\\ e should have noticed in our last 
the appearance of Mrs Mason's (late Lewer’s) Reprints of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the Metropolitan and Bentley's Mis- 
cellany for October. 
affection, which is the reverse of that in which they ap- 


(We place them in the order of our 


peared.) They are all fair this month, though we think 
Bentley shows the absence of Boz, whose place is ill supplied 
by Ainsworth, of ‘ Rookwood’ and ‘ Crichton’ notoriety. The 
Quarterlies for October are now in hand, and will appear 
speedily. 

P. S. The above announcement lias been so long delayed 
that we can now add to it not only the Quarterlies for Octo- 
ber, butthe British Monthlies for November. They are brought | 
out in the usual excellent style of Mrs. Mason's Repub- 
jications. 


Wirt's Life of ‘Pat trick Heary= _* The Life and Char- 
acter of Patrick Henry, by William Wirt,” has just been 
published in a compact duodecimo volume, by Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co., Philadelphia. Thisis not anelegant but a 
cheap edition of this work, designed as a class-book for 
schools and a study for young readers. As such, we com- 
mend it togeneral acceptance; to speak of the merits of the | 


work itself were at this day preposterous. 





“ Alewphron ; a Poem: By Thomas Moore” has been re- 
printed by Carey & Hart from the first London edition. It 
is, as we ‘ave already stated, Mr. Moore's exquisite tale of 
“The Epicurean” in verse, and forms a volume of 71 pages. 
It is for sale by Carvill & Co. 

cj - Pennsylvanian Biography, o or Memoirs of Eminent 
Pennsylvanians,” is the title of a new work designed for 
Schools which has just been published in Philadelphia. It 
is one of a series by Rev. J. R. Goodwin, whose qualifica- | 


“ The Baptist Advocate” is the title of a large and fair 
religious journal, which has been published in this city for 
the last six months by Robert Sears and edited William H. 
Wyckoff. The “‘ Gospel Witness” has just been united with it. 
The intelligence, numbers and zeal of the great denomina- 
tion of Christians whose docirines and interests it advocates 
would seem to secure their hearty and ample support of a 
, leading journal in this city, and such we doubt not will be 


| Lays,’ which we propose to republish,) and several articles the fact. ($2,; 50 per annum in advance. ) 
| 


The Deptendtie specimens of this wonderful 
art now exhibited by Mr. Gouraud at 57 Brosdway are of a 
character to afford the most unmingled delight to those who 
take an interest in the fine arts. On the first gleam of success 





| of this new art, Mr. Daguerre must have exclaimed in the 


language of the philosopher of old—eureka—eureka!” The 
Daguerreotype is only another method of causing Nature 
herself to multiply her own works,—and although yet in its 
infancy the productions effected by means of it bear the 
impress of a perfection never before attained by human inge- 
nuity. The most beautiful and accurately painted miniature, 
if placed beside many of Mr. Daguerre’s representations, 
would appear very much like a miserable daub. We say 
this not with a view to the disparagement of the works of 
any artists—but such must always be the results of a com- 
parison of Art with Nature. On our way home after an 
examination of these pictures we stopped at a window to 
gaze on some beautifully executed engravings—and weie 
never so deeply struck with the immense short-comings of 
mere art. Incomplete and superficial as the best artist must 
confess his labors to be, what a chance does the Daguerreo- 


+ type afford him of studying the appearance which Nature 


should put on in his representations upon canvass. To the 
inventor of this curious art be all due credit for his ingenuity, 
but to Nature herself let all the merit of the wonderful fidelity 
in the minutiw of the pictures be awarded. It is not in land- 
scape views that the Daguerreotype impresses us most with 
its beauties; but in interiors, copies of vil paintings and 
statuary, where delicate shades and minute objects are to be 
preserved. In these it is most accurate and astonishing. 
The best specimen of the art in Mr. Gouraud’s collection is 
No. 21-—an interior, in which are represented several statues, 
bas reliefs, drapery, and a portrait of Mr. Daguerre himself. 
This is certainly a very beautiful picture in its execution— 
nothing could be more perfect—and the price of it is $500 
The price of the others vary from $40 to $300. We said 
that the landscape views were not so pleasing. The reason 
of this is the difficulty of making a representation of any 
moving object—such as foliage, water, clouds, &c., and in 
place of these there is a dull leaden blank which ina great 
degree mars the beauty of the pictures. 

These specimens must be seen to be appreciated—no des- 
Aption can do justice totheic beauties. We hope, therefore, 
no one to whom the subject 1s in the least degree interesting 
will fail to take advantage of Mr. Gouraud’s visit to this 
city, and examiae them. 


Professor C. P. Bronson who is connected with several 
of our Colleges as a teacher of Elocution, is now delivering 
a course of Lectures on ‘Oratory and Music’ at the Stuy- 
vesant Institute. He examines the principles which cause 
every obstruction to the perfect practice of Reading, Speak- 
ing, and Singing. His lecture last Wednesday evening con- , 
tained much that was valuable, interesting, and entertaining. 
The audience were favored with an account of Polyphony, or 


, ventriloquism—the method in which it is performed; a math- 


ematical demonstration of the musical octave ; and the phil- 
osophical principles which govern the choral harmonies. 
His lecture was illustrated with several recitations which 
seemed to give great pleasure to his listeners. Among these 
were Hamlet's instructions to the players, extracts from the 
speeches of Clay and Webster, and the ‘ Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ Professor B. aims to make his elocution expressive of 


| the sentiment or words which he is reciting—and although 


in the main we like him for this, we beg most unequivocally to 
condemn his ‘ wave’ of the voice at the end of every verse of 


| the song we bave mentioned : 


“*Tis the Star- ~Spangled banner! Oh long may it were,” &c. 


“The Smithsonian Institute” and its founder are next the || tions fer such a task are highly spoken of by the Philadel- | His method of illustrating the sense of this word jars ama- 
subject of a paper, which we have read with much sence.) phia papers. | zingly with our notions of propriety. 
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The Patroon Difficulties. —The affair at 
promised to be productive of serious difficulties when our, 
paper went to press last week, will, it is thought, be settled 
without collision. Indeed, when the refractory tenants of the 
Van Rensselaer Estate had time for cool reflection and saw 


. . | 
the illegal and dangerous position in which they had placed 


themselves, it was to be expected they would desire to com- 
promise the matter. Atter the Sheriif of Albany County 
with a large body of the citizens had been once or twice re- 
sisted in the execution of his duties, he applied to the Gov- 
ernor for military aid. A large number of Militia in this 
City were ordered to be prepared to embark for Aibany at 
two hours’ notice. Governor Sewerd issued a Proc!amation 
recommending the malcontents to retire peaceably to their 
homes and await the due course of the law in their cases.— 
These measures have been attended with the happiest suc- 
cess; and, although several companies of troops had marched 
against the tenants, no collision took place. A delegation of 
the tenants of the Manor to Gor. Seward had arnved in 
Albany for the purpose of settling the terms of their sub- 
mizsion. So that it was probable the difficulties would be 


arranged without any extraordinary interference. 


A PROCLAMATION, 
By WiitiaM H. Sewarn, Gorernor of the State of New-York. 


Wherees, the Sheriff ef the County of Albany, on the Sth | 


day of December instan*, represented to me that he and his 
deputies had on several occasions been resisted in the execu- 
tion of various civil process of the Supreime Court against citi- 
zens of the said County, and had found it impossible to exe- 
cute such process, and that therefore on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber instant he had summoned the power of his County, or so 
much thereof as seemed expedient; and with that power, 
consisting of several hundred unarmed citizens, had proceeded 
to the towns where tbe execution of the said process was re 
quired te be made; that he was met by a large body of men 
who effectually resisted him and prevented his further pro- 
gress in the discharge of his duty, whereupon he had returned 
to the city of Albany and then applied to me to call out a suf- 
ficient military force to enable him toexecute the said process: 

And Whereas, being unwilling to adopt that final remedy 
until every effurt of a less serious character had been made 
to maintain the supremacy of the laws, I directed the said 
Sherif to obtain warrants and attachments against the per- 
sons who had resisted him in the discharge of his duty and 
proceed with the armed power of his county to execute the 
said process, warrants and attachments. 

And Whereas, it has been made known to me that the said 
Sheriff, together with the armed power of the County assem- 
bled in pursuance of suci: directions, has been met by a large 
body of persgns, « evident intent, accompanied by 
threats, of preventir from executing the said civil and 
criminal process, and that the said armed power of the county 
is sufficient to enable him to perform his duty. 

Now, therefore, be 11 known that by virtue of the laws of 
this State I have taken measures to call forth a sufficient mil 
itarv force to enable the Shenitl of the county of any tr 
execute ef tually the legal process committed to him and to 
maintain the supremacy of the laws. But before actual!y 
empl z the said military furce it appears to me proper to 
jssue this my Proclamation as a further effort to avoid that 
"[ therefore enjoin upon the people of this county 









































extremit; 
and a!l others whom it may concern, that they aid and n«sist 
the officers of justice in the performance of their duty. I ap- 
peal to all who have taken part in these unlawful proceedings 
to reflect upon their nature and consequences, and to remern- 
ber that resistance to the officers of justice is a high misde- 
meanor; that when such resistance becomes concerted and 
organized it is insurrection, and that if death ensue the pen- 
alties of treason and murder are incurred; that the only law- 
ful means to obtain relief from anv injuries or redress of any 
grievances of which they complain are by application to the 
Courts of Justice and to the Legislature, and that they shall 
receive every facility which the Executive Department can 
afford in bringing their complaints before the Legislature. I 
enjoin upon them, therefore, to desist from their opposition, 
and to conduct and demean themselves as orderly, peaceable 
and well-disposed citizens, justly estimating the invaluable 
rights they enjoy, and knowing that the only security for the 
preservation of their rights consists in the complete ascend- 
ency of the laws. [ call upon them to remember that while 
it is by no means my desire or that of their fellow citizens to 
look with severity upon offences which may have been com- 
mitted under excitement and without due consideration of 
the consequences, the laws of the !and cast upon them most 
serious responsibilities for any unhappy consequences which 
may result from further resistance to the authority and power 
of the People of this State. I warn them that assemblies for 
the purpose of hindering or obstructing the officers of justice 
are in themselves unlawful and cannot result otherwise than 
injuriously to the peace and happiness of the community and 
the public safety. They are therefore enjvined to abstai 





Albany, which | not contemplated, and which are sure to involve the well- 


meaning in the consequences of rash counsels and the move- 


| mente of evil-disposed persons. 


In testimony whereof | have hereunto subscribed my name 
and caused the privy seal of the State to be hereunto 
| affixed at the city of Albany, this tenth day of De- 
jL.s.| cember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine. 
By the Governor, WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Samer Biatcurorp, Private Secretary. 





LATEST FROM ALBANY. 
| The Manor Difficulties. —General Averill of Montgomery 
| County, with 50Q troops ordered on Monday evening jast, ar- 
rived im this city last evening. We are happy to announce 
that communications have been received from the towns in- 
terested, which authorise a confident hope that all further 
resistance to the execution of the law has been abandoned. 
The information received from the Sherntf last evening, is, 
that he was successfully executing his process without re- 
sistance. Under these circumstances, Geaeral Averill has 
been ordered to return with the troops under his command. 
Notice has been given to the troops in New-York that there 
is reason to believe that their services will not be required, 
and we hope soon to be able to announce the termination of 
the Manor diffieulties, so far as resistance to the law is con- 
cerned. We understand that meetings have been held among 
the tenants of the Manor, and resolutions adopted to petition 
the Legislature. This is the mght and wise course, and we have 
no doubt that their petition will receive due consideration. 
| Albany Evemog Journal of Thursday. 
. e 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

The following 1s the letter from Mr. Clay, which was read 

to the Harrisburg Convention : 
Asncanp, 20th Nov. 1239. 

**Gentlemen—The public use which has been made of my 
name in connection with the office of President of the United 
States, furnishes the motive, as I trust it will form the apology 
tor this note. I address it to you because our common resi- 
dence in the same State, appears to me to render you the 
most appropriate repository and organ of what I wish now 
to say. 

The Convention at Harrisburg to designate candidates of 
the opposition to the present Federal Administration, for the 


otices of Presi 





ent and Vice-President has been recom- 
mended, and the propriety of it has been generally concurred 
in by all who agree as to the necessity of a change in the 
general administration. Jt appeared to me to be the best, af 
not the only practicable method of reconciling and uniting 
those, who, coinciding in the general principle, entertained 
different views as the most suttable candidates for these high 
offices; and I have accordingly, trequently expressed, and 
now repeat the expression of my conviction of the expediency 
of ogrentire and cordial acquiescence in the recommendation 
of the Convention. 

In the mean time, appeals directly and indirectly have 
been made to me by a highly respectable Convention holden 
‘oneyvivania, and by private individuals, to decline giving 
my consent to the use of my name, upon the ground that a 
distinguished citizen of the State of Ohio is the firat choice of 
the opposition in Pennsylvanwa, and in the opinion of that 
Convention would be more likely to conciliate general support 
than I should. I have been also addressed by various re- 
spectable and intelligent citizens of New-York, directly and 
imdirectly, recommending me to decline the contest in behall 





of another eminent citizen, who has been distinguished in 
both the military and civil service of the United States. 

While I have been thus urgently but respectfully approached, 
numerous private citizens and public meetings, and Conven- 
tions in various parta of the United States, (one of tnese 
Conventions indeed in Pennsylvania itself,) have done me 
honor to express their confidence in me, and to intimate their 
wishes that I might be the candidate of the opposition fer 
the office of Chief Magistrate. 

It is perfectly manifest that | cannotcomply with all these 
conflicting opinions and wishes—nor, I apprehend, with any 
one of them, without disregarding the others. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances, | have thought it 
most advisable to leave to the Convention at Harrisburg, the 
tree selection of candidates, as being the assembly to which, 
by common consent, that important duty has been referred ; 
representing, us it probably will, all parts of the United 
States—bringing together the feelings and views of all—and 
compariag and weighing the local information which it will 
derive from every portion, it will be most competent to make 
a nomination acceptable to the great majority of its con- 
stituents. That it will be faithful to the high trust confided 
toits judgment and patriotism, cannot be doubted—and hav- 
| ing a full view of the whole ground, it will be more likely to 
| make a selection agreeable to the great body of the opposi- 
| tion, than any separate Convention could do, however en- 
| lightened and patriotic it may be. If the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention, to which I first alluded, be right in supposing that 

|| the distinguished citizen whom it prefers would be more 
likely to be successful than any other, he ought to be 
nominated; and, undoubtedly, for that very reason, will be 





from all tumultuous assemblages, which always lead to results 


ted by the Harrisburg Convention, should it entertain 
the same opinion. 





- ———— I) 
Wirth a just and proper sense of the high honor of being 
|; voluntarily called to the effice of President of the United 
| States by a great, free and enlightened people, and pro- 
| foundly gratetul to those of my fellow citizens who are de- 
|sirous to see me placed in that exalted and responsible sta- 
tion, I must nevertheless say in entire truth and sincerity, 
| that if the deliberations of the Convention shail lead them to 
the choice of another as the candidate of the opposition, far 
from feeling any discontent, the nomination will have my 
best wishes, and receive my cordial support. 
And gentlemen, I hope, that you, my friends and neighbors, 
, will excuse the liberty [ take in expressing to you my anxious 
desire, that, discarding ull attachments or partiality to me, 
and guided solely by the motive of rescuing our country from 
the dangers which now encompass it. you will heartily unite 
in the selection of that citizen, although it should not be me, 
who may appear to be the most likely, by his electien, to 





bring about a salutary change in the Administration of the- 


General Government—a clange without which we shall be 
mocked by the forms, and stript of the substantial benefits of 
free institutions. 

From the tenor of this note, I scarcely need observe, that 
you are at pertect liberty to make such use of it, asin your 
discretion may seem pruper. I am, with high respect, your 
friend and obedient servant, (Signed) HENRY CLAY. 
To General Thomas Metcalf, General Leshe Combs, and the other 

Delegates from Kentucky to the Harrisburg Conveation.” 





From the New-Orieaps Times of the 27th ult. 

Afficting News from Florida,—The ship Gen. Washing- 
ton, Capt. Marbury, arrived here yesterday, in the unprece- 
dented short passage of two days from Tampa Bay to our Le- 
vee, brings terrible and afflicting news. It is stated that the 
yellow fever had been raging with immense effect, not only at 
St. Augustine, but at Tampa Bay, two places hitherto con- 
sidered the bealthiest op the continent. Since the 7th of this 
month, the U.S. Army in Florida has lost ten of its bravest 
and most experienced officers—throwing a gloom in the camp 
as if the echo of the destroyer's footsteps were heard hourly. 
At Tampa Bay, Gen. Taylor is reported lying at the point of 
death, as isalso Capt. Fulton. Of the officers dead are Capt. 
Barker and Peyton both most distinguished in their profes- 
sion of arms, and to their courage joining a loyal experience 
of the Florida region, which others who took their places have 
yet to learn. Mre. Sewell is also dead, the wife of the Com- 
mandant at Tampa Bay. The deaths among the soldiers in 
camp had been about five per diem. 

At St. Augustine there had died Lieut«., Powell and Jen- 
nings, both brave and beloved; Midshipman Smith, of the 
Navy; Captain M'Crabb, and Lieut. Rodney; also Pureer 
Slocum. 

Among the passengers in the Washington, were Mrs. Capt. 
Barker and five children—a family most bereaved by the death 
of their protector.—Captain Jewett also, who frotr. one of the 
most healthy, strong and robust men, is now reducéd by the 
fever to a very shadow. We sincerely condole with the pri- 
vate suffering and regrets of the personal friends of the de- 
ceased; while as Americans we weep at the heavy losses 
which have occurred to the army. Had they died on the field 
of battle fighting for their country, some consolation would be 
left for those who survive them as afflicted friends. But 
alas, they fell by the insidious attacks of fever—creeping 
stealttnly upon them when they feared no danger, and nfflict- 
ing their companions both in camp and by the fireside, when 
they apprehended no loss. Pence to the soldier's mancs! 

From Hoxpvuras axp Guatemata.—We learn by the 
brig Mary Ann, from Balize, bringing advices to Nov. 2, that 
Mr. Stephens, the author ana traveller, and United States 
Charge to Guatemala. arrived safe out there with Mr. Cather- 
wood, the artiat, Oct. 50. The town of San Salvador was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake Oct. Ist. The houses 
were unrooted, and the walla tottering from the continued 
concussions, thus obliging the inhabitants to live in the open 
court yards. No lives were lost. Gen. Carrera opposed to 
President Morazan, was dangerously wounded in a skirmish 
near San Salvador in September. A body of Morazan’s troops 
had also been defeated in the same month near Santa Rosa, 
and Colonels Cacho and Milla made prisoners. The arch- 
bishop of Guatemala, formerly banished, has been recalled 
from Havana. [ Eve. Star. 


From Mexico.—The Mexican Federnlists (according to 
the last advices,) have again unfurled their banner, and are 
concentrating their forces with a rapidity and success, which 
bas created the greatest consternation to the Central Gov- 
ernment. Their first object, the Diario del Gobierno of 
Mexico states, is to capture Tampico, which city it repre- 
sents as ‘ripe for a revolt and full of the most daring strata- 
gems.’ At the latest dates the Federal forces mustered 
j about filteen hundred strong, and were receiving recruits in 
‘great numbers. But whether they will be oble to attain ‘heir 
| object seems rather problematical, as Bustamente has taken 
| the alarm and ordered troops and ammunition in abund- 
jance. Every vulnerable point in the city is doubly guarded, 
;and the least demonstration in favor of federalism, is pun 
| ished with the severity of a Nero. 
pe 


| iF The receipts on the Charleston and I lamburg Railroad 
for this year have been $405,000, or $80,000 more than last. 
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Heaves of Antiquity; 

OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... NO, IV. 
(Translated from the German of Herper, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) 
THE TREES OF PARADISE. 

Wuen God led Man into his Paradise, the trees of the 
garden: bowed themselves before him, and each one, with 
waving top, offered to this favorite of God its fruits and the 
shade of its branches to refresh him. ‘Oh that he might 
make choice of me!’’ said the Palm-tree; “* I would feed him 
with the clusters of my bosom, and with my juice would I 
quench his thirst. I would build him a peaceful dwelling 
with my leaves, and overshadow him with my branches.” 
‘ With my blossoms would | bestrew thee,” said the Apple-| 
tree, “and refresh thee with my choicest fruits.” 

Thus was it with all the trees of Paradise; and Jehovah | 
graciously led Adam in their midst, telling him the names of 
alf, and permitting him to enjoy them all, except the fruit of | 
the Tree of Knowledge. 

“A Tree of Knowledge!” 


Tue Menpi Discirtine.—Among other important facts 
in the natural history and moral philosophy of the unfortn- 
nate Africans of the Amistad, we find that we have been the 
borrowers of one principle of legal or physical science, much 
in use at the South, from their benighted country. It is 
called among us ‘ Lynch Law,’ but is more properly Men di. 
To illustrate this fact, we have, among several: other in- 
stances, the following anecdote:—A few evenings since, 
when the Jailer was closing the doors which conffne the unfor- 
tunate in our prison, he was informed by several of their num- 
ber that one was ubsent, and on inquiring for him, was directed 
by two of them to the provision-room in che cellar, where, on 
search, the ‘colored gentleman’ was found snugly stowed 
away between two casks, and locked up so that he could not 
get out. On being returned to his brethren, a Court was 
held, at which Judge Cinquez presided, who decided that 
the prisoner should receive thirty-nine stripes upon his naked 
body, and one of the stoutest of them was appointed to exe- 
cute judgement. A common riding whip was procured for 


said Man to himself.—* All| the purpose, and the culprit was ordered to stand in a bend- 


other trees were given to me only for earthly—bodily nour- |! ing pesture, with’ his arms folded, (the means for tying him 


ishment; and this tree, which would raise my soul and) 
strengthen the powers of my mind—why should this be for-| 
bidden me?” For a time, indeed, he suppressed these 
thoughts; but when the example and voice of the Tempter 
appealed to him, then tasted he of that evi fruit, whose 
juice, even now, is fermenting in our hearts. 
” We esteem as of little value that which we are permitted 
to possess, and Jong for what is forbidden. We wall not be 
happy by means of that which we already have; we grasp for 
something that is above—far above our sphere. 
o . . . . | 

“Thou hast gwen to Man a hard prohibition,” said the 
higher spirits, when God returned to them; “for what is 
more delightful, to a creature whom Thou hast endowed with 
reason, than to acquire knowledge? And wilt Thou, there- 
fore, punish him with death, who will soon transgress thy 
command?” 

“Wait!” said the all-beneveleat Father: “ wait, and be- 
hold how I shall punish him, even in the way of his errorj;— 
a way that will lead bim, with the pangs of repentance, 
through piercing thorns. Even by that way will I guide him 


tv another tree—to a tree of a higher Paradise! 


LILIS AND EVE. 

Lonely strayed Adam around in Paradise. He tended the 
trees, named the animals, enjoying every where the fruu- 
ful, blissful creation; but, among all the living, he found no- 
thing that parucipated with him in the wishes of his heart. 
At last his eyes tumidly rested upon one of those beautiful 
beings of the air, who, as tradition asserts, were inhabitants 
of the earth long before Man, and who possessed the power 
of appearing betore bis then clearer vision. Lilis was the 
name of this lovely being, who, like ber sisters, dwelt among 
trees and flowers, and subsisted only on the most delightful 


perfumes. * All created beings,” said he to himself, “live 


being refused) when the punishment was fully administered, 
and borne with the stoicism of an old offender ;—nor could 
the humanity of the Jailer prevail with them to stop until fe 
had received the full award. They then seated hig on the 
tloor, in the middle of the room, ond passed round him, 
pointing and eryin Tiefy! tiefy!’’ This they said was 
» Mendi law.’ And fhe splintered condition of the rod after 
they had executed it, bore ample testimony of the severity 
| with which it was administered. New-Haven Herald. 











| Ixsuntes.—To teach young persons to bear patiently small 
| injuries, is a capital branch of education; nothing tends more 
eflectually to secure them against great injuries. 
a 
| EF A new paper has been started at the Texiansent of 
Government, called the ‘ Austin City Gazette,’ by S. Whiting, 
Esq., Printer to Congress. 
ta" W. W. Woodbury bas heen elected Cashier of the 
Merciants’ Bank, Portland, in the place of Joa Oxnard, re- 
is gned, 


Wooster Sherman, Fsq., has been appointed Cashier of 


the Bank of Watertowa, in place of Wm. H. Angel, Esq. re- 


sizned. 


CG” A Convention has recently been in Session at Columbia, 
Ga., having for its abject the formation of a State Agricultural 
Society, and the establishment of an Agricultural professor- 
ship. 

Thomas Tileston has been elected President of the TPhe- 
nix Bank of this city, vice Moses I]. Grinnell, resigned, and 
John A. Stevens President of the Bank of Commerce, vice 
Samuel Vard, deceased. 


in communion with each other ;—oh, that this beautiful crea- | 


ture would be my wife !" 


The Father of mankind heard his wish, and said to him: 
* Thou hast cast thine eyes upon a form that was not created 


Ben). 


of $6,283 at the suit ef Dr. Brandreth for manufacturing 


B. Mussey of Boston has been mulcted in the sum 


counterfeit Brandreth’s Pills. 


for thee; nevertheless, that thou mayst receive instruction | 


from thy error, thy desire shall be granted thee.” 


human term. 


He spoke | 


the word of teansformation, and Lilis stood before bim in | 


0S The Albany Evening Journal of Thursday night last 
says that the Erie Caral is now navigabie throughout the 


wholé line. 


Joyfully Adam appreached her; but seon he perceived his | 


error, for the beautiful Lila was of a hauechty spirit, and 
“Am 1,"’ suid she, ** of thy 
From the air of heaven was | formed, and not of 
the base earth. A thousand years is the period of my life 
My power is the power of «pirits, and the sweetest perfumes 
my heavenly aliment. 
I may not mingle.” 
husband no mote. 

God said—** kt is not good that man should be alone; | 
will give him a wife that shall be fitting for him.” Then fell 
a deep sleep upon Adam, and a prophetic dream showed him 
that new being. From bis side it arose—a form like himself. 
Joyfully he awoke, and beheld his second self. And when 
God led the l4ved-cne to him, behold, his heart was moved 
within him, for she had been near his heart. “ Mine thou 
art,” he exclaimed ; ‘* thou shalt be called womas, for from 
man wert thou taken.” 


withdrew from his embraces. 


ongin? 


She floated away, and returned to her 


| 
. . 


. . . . 

Wherefore, whea God looks with favor upon a youth, he 
bestows upon him a partner that is befitting him—the lke- 
ness of his heart—to be his wife. Feeling that they were 
created for each other, they grow into one image, in ever | 
new contentment and youthful beauty. But he who early 
gazes upon charms that are in a sphere above him, and who 
woos a being whose nature is not like his own, receives for a 
punishment a wife that is unsuited to him. Two souls, 
without sympathy, united in one body, will but for ever 
harass themselves, and hate and torment each other, 


Youturut Trans.—Tears do not dwell long upon the 
cheeks of youth. Rain drops easily from the bud, rests on 
the bosom of the maturer flower, and breaks down that one 


With thy humble race, thou dust-born, | 


A new County is proposed to be erected out of Onei- 
da. Notice to this effect has been given in the Albany Argus. 
Vice President Johnson remained at New-Orleans at our 
| last advices. 
tF Robert Miller, who was to have been hung on Mon- 
day of last week at Rome, in this State, has been reprieved 
by the Governor until the 20th inst. 


Ca A young man named Hallet Greenman was murdered 


at a tavern in Fort Hunter, Montgomery Co., N. Y., by an 
| individual naed Noah M. Thomas, on Sunday, Ist inst.— 
| Greenman was the keeper of the tavern, and refused giving 
liquor to the depraved wretch. 


| tr ‘lhe plan ofa bridge is projected over the Mississippi 
at St. Louis. Notice of an application to the Legislature of 
Illinois for this purpose is given. 


A chain suspension 


| bridge is estimated to cost $600,000. 


0 The Congress of Texas convened at Austin on the 11th 
ult. D. S. Kaufman was elected Speaker of the House. 


Dr. Croghan, of the Louisville Faculty, intends shortly to 
build a hotel within the celebrated Mammoth Cave, Ky. 





“ire Department Fund.—This fund now amounts to 
$31,340 31. Receipts of the year, $10,609 26 ; expenditures, 
$8,864 93. Added to the permanent fund, and included in 
the above amount, $2,500. The avails of this fund are ap- | 





only which hath lived its day. 


propriated for the relief of sick and disabled firemen, or their 
widows and children. [Eve. Signal. 


Education Convention.—A National Convention, for the 
promotion of Popular Education in the United States, was 
held in Philadelphia, on the 22d ult. Delegates were in at- 
tendance from several of the states, including Ohio. The 
Convention was organized by the appointment of Professor 
John Griscom, of Pennsylvania, President, Hon. W. C. 
Johnson, of Maryland, Samuel Webb, of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
lard Hall, of Delaware, and J. R. Chandler, Vice-Presidents; 
and Z. Collins Lee, of Maryland, and Rev. G. Jenkins, of 
Pennsylvagia, Secretaries. 

A report PPabrecing various resolutions for the furtherance 
of the ubjécts of the Convention was adopted. Among other 
things, the Convention proposed to memorialize Congress, 
for an early appropriation of the Smithsonian legacy to the 
purposes of education, and to prepare a memorial to Con- 
gress urging upon that body the propriety of appropriating 
the proceeds of the public lands or a portion thereof for the 
purpose of Education. 

The Convention recommend to the friends of [ducation 
the holding of State Conventions, and the formation of State 
Education Societies. Also a general Convention of the friends 
of Education to be held in Washington City on the first Wed- 
nesday of May next. The Convention is wo be composed of 
Delegates from Stace Conventions, from Lyceums, &c. &c 
It is confidently expected that the Convention to be neld in 
Washington will be one of great effect, representing every 
State in the Union. 


od TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

All subscribers north of this, who have not paid up to January, 1240, 
will receive their bills in their papers between this time and January 
1; and they will greatly oblige us by remitting the amount as early 
as possible. 

Mr. C. W. James is authorized to collect all moneys due us in the 
State of Ohio. He will shortly make a tour through that State, and 
we hope our friends will promptly meet our bills in his hands. 

Mr. Putsy Mies is authorized to solicit subscribers and receive 
payments for The New-Yorker in this State and Vermont. We hope 
he will be liberally patronized. 
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sec #8=63—.. 
I will deliver an Address on ‘Common Schools’ at the following 
places, and at times here stated : 


Norwich, Vt. on Tuesday Evening, December 17 
W vod-tock, “ Wednesday “ ee ls 
Windsor, = Thrrsday “ ad ly 
Bellows Falls, o Saturday ad a 21 
Brattleboro’, “ Tueslay “ “ 24 
Greenfield, Mass. Thursday “ “ 26 


The Friends of Education are respectfully requested, in each of 
the above places, to provide a room (a Church is commonly used) for 
the meeting, and announce the Address as generally as possible 
through the Pulpit and the Press, and by hand-bills. 

J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Am. Com. School Seciety, 


fRarcried, 

Nov. 27, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Wm. Soper to Mary Beauveau, 
all of this city. 
r. 7, by the same, James Sprague to Margaret Ann Skidmore, all 
ity. 
»c. 6, at Albany, James T. Marsh, of this city, to Martha Ostran- 
der, of Albany. 

Dec. 10, Wm. H. Tinson to Caroline Kennedy, both of this city. 

Also, Gideon M. Preston to Sarah Ann Campbell, both of this city. 

Also, Ephraim B. Place to Cordelia Jane Perry, both of this city. 

Dee, 11, at New-Utrecht, L. L, Peter Wyckoff to Sarah Reill, both 
of Brooklyn. 

Alsw, at Boston, George W. Warren to Henrietta A. daughter of 
Robert B. Willis, Esq. 

Nov. 9, at Nashville, Tenn, F. L. Budd, Esq. to Eliza Jane, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John N. Mailit. 





Died, 
Dec. 10, Elizabeth A. wife of Abraham Wyckoff, aged 20. 
Also, Hampton R. Snow, 55. Also, Maj. JS. Lytle, U.S. A., 39. 
Also, Joseph Clark, of Engiand, 74. 
Dee. 11, Joseph W. Van Voorhis.. Also, Charles Filmore, 32. 
Dec. 4, at Butialo, Harding Allen, 37. 
Dec. 6, at New-Haven, Cona Chive, wife of Dr. John Skinner, 81. 
Dec. 9, at Troy, N. ¥., Ralph Snow, 73. : 
Nov, 29, at Powerville, N. J., Col. John Scott, 57. 
Also, at Rochester, Emily, wife of Hon. Thomas Kempshall, 37. 
Nov, 30, at Peekskill, Johu Scott, Esq. 63. 
Nov. 16, at Clinton, N. Y¥., Mrs. Mary Kirkland, 85. 
Nov. 26, at Baton Rouge, La., Col. Wm. 8. Foster, U. 8. A. 








UST PUBLISHED—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 14), for 
e October, 1830. CONTENTS: 
1. Life and Works of Thomas Telford. 
| IL. Chareh Rates. 
IIL. The Duke of Ravusa’s Travels. 
1V. Reign of George I1.—Public Characters. 
V. Captain Marryat’s Diary in America. 
» VI. Ministerial Plan of Education. 
VIL. Life and Times of Richard Beater. 
VIII. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
IX. Lord Lyndhurst’s Review of the Last Session. 
JEMIMA M. MAS@N, (late Lewer,) Publisher, 


Dec. 14, Basement, cor. of Broadway and Pine-st. N.Y, 


\\ YOUNG LADY wishes a situation as Teacher in some private 
| £% family or Female Seminary, either in or near the city. She is 
|’ well qualitied to teach the solid branches ofan English Education (in 

| cluding Mathematics.) A line addressed tc P. Manning, New Bruns- 
| wick, N. J. will meet with immediate attention. [Nov. 23. 4t f&q. 

| YW. 7. SMITH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, Columbus, Colorado 
\ e County, Texas. All agencies or other business entrusted to 


‘him will be faithlully attended to. april 13 


| yous H. WALKER, ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT 
'J LAW, Eriv, Pennsylvania. septld Gm* 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Away ! away !—’t is a glorious morn, 
And my heart leaps up to go; 
The trusty skate shall bear us on, 
O’er the sleeping wave below. 
The golden beams which the day-god sends 
The distant hill-tops lave ; 


But the brightest smile which his godship lends, 


Is his flash on the frozen wave ! 
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, THIRD VERSE. 


Away! away !-sfor the skaters’ shout 
Is ringing along the air: 

The gathering bands are hastening out, 
In the gladsome sport to share! 

Oh, there’s never a tone of music’s own 
That the bounding soul can feel, 
Like the merry sound of the crackling ice, 

And the ring of the skater’s heel ! 
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FOURTH VERSE. 


Then up, and away! for the moments fly! 
Let's hie o'er the snow-clad plain ; 
For the joyous streams all captive lie 
In the frolicsome Frost-King’s chaia! 
Hurrah! hurrah for the ice-bound Iake ! 
No speed let our fleet limbs lack ; 
And the slumbering echoes, shall shouting awake, 
As we dash o'er our slippery track! 
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